Reagan says he is ready 
to reduce nuclear arms 

Warsaw pact to forward proposal to 
freeze nuclear potential 


SOFIA (AP) — The seven- nation Warsaw 
pact ended a summit conference Wednes- 


Meanwhile President Ronald Reagan 
was quoted by an Indian newspaper Wed- 
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Hons in all arms categories. 

Soviet Spokesman Vladimir Lomeiko 
denied his country was violating the spirit 
of the Salt II agreement on limiting nu- 
clear weapons. But Lometko stopped short 


Caspar Weinberger, who claims the So- 
viets are deploying now SS-25 intercon- 
tinental missiles. 

Neither Lontclko nor deputy Foreign 
Minister Ivan Ganev of Bulgaria revealed 
the exact wording of the session's final 
communique, which was expected late in 
the day. 

But Ganev told reporters after the 
two- hour final session that the Commun- 
ist military alliance would offer direct ne- 
gotiations with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for & non- aggression treaty 
and said it also wanted reductions in nu- 
clear and conventional arms. 

The communique, as described by 
Ganev, appeared to be a basic endor- 
sement of earlier Soviet proposals for re- 
ducing world tension. 

Lomeiko, speaking to reporters, said 
the pact would forward “a proposal to 
freeze the nuclear potential so it does not 
increase military budgets" next year. 

"Statements that we are violating the 
Salt 11 treaty do not correspond to real- 
ity," said Lomeiko, a foreign ministry 
spokesman. He accused Weinberger of 
"trying to detract from the importance of 
our proposals." 

On the planned November meeting in 
Switzerland between Soviet Leader Mik- 
hail S Gorbachev and US President Ronald 
Reagan. Lomeiko said "the Soviet Union 
is going to Geneva with the intention of 
achieving positive results." 


Hons with the Soviet Union on reducing 
nuclear arms. 

"If the Soviets are ready for the give- 
and-take that an arms agreement will re- 
uire, they will find us ready as well," 


of his meeting in New York with Indian 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 

The Interview was conducted Monday at 
the White House. Reagan said his summit 
next month with Soviet Leader Mikhail S 
Gorbachev "offers a unique opportunity 
to set US- Soviet relations on a more con- 
structive course for years to come. 

"1 will go to Geneva ready to make 
whatever progress the Soviets will allow 
toward resolving" problems relating to 
nuclear arms race, regional tensions, bi- 
lateral relations and human rights viola- 
tions. he said. 

Reagan accused Moscow of encouraging 
international terrorism, expressing hope 
that the recent kidnapping of four Soviet 
diplomats in Beirut and the murder of one 
of them would prompt the Soviets to 
"reassess their policy of support for ter- 
rorist organizations and states." 

"The US also has suffered terribly from 
terrorism and is determined to combat it 
vigorously." he said. "We would be 
pleased if the Soviets Join us In & common 
effort to stamp out terrorism." 

Reagan said the strategic balance be- 
tween tho United States and the Soviet 
Union * ‘ is now Increasingly threatend by 
the continuing Soviet buildup in offensive 
forces ... as well as deep Soviet arms 
build-up. He said defence research sys- 
tems which "threaten no one" are cap- 
able of easing world tensions. 
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rttiemenrno King Hussein to address 
ie dismantled’ Parliament on Saturday 

By Ahmad Shaker . 

Star Staff Writer j jf' 1 ' jj 

AMMAN — His Majesty King Huss- I /w I 
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A Soviet military officer points to a Soviet version of US and Soviet srmi iti 
proposals during a press conference In December, 1983. 


"In Afghanistan we are witnessing a "Although the Soviet Union it MS 
brutal war simply because the Afghan source of all the troubles of the totl* 
people are determined to resist an attempt lng world, we do think that the Snr 
by outsiders to Impose a government on government has too often suppwudfv- 


oy outsiders to impose a government on government has too often wppcrwfe. 
them," Reagan said. "Continued war ces intent on imposing their rule k 
will only mean more bloodshed and that violence," he said, 
only a political solution is possible." 

He said a growing source of instability 
in the developing world has been the 1m- S^fred a nuclei? device He^uritdbi 
position Of Marxist- Leninist governments and Pakistan to forao nudaar 
which are at war first with their own peo- !?d {f * J "SfiLJK 

pie and then with their neighbours. Mi h ,l 


MAN (Star) — Israeli military 
urces have disclosed an American 
Station to force the Israeli govern- 
5 (o dismantle and evacuate half 
Israeli settlements in the West 
and the Jordan Valley, 
irul s Military Radio said Minister of 
de and Industry Ariel Sharon has vi- 
i a number or Jordan Valley set- 
imer, 1 V83. Bments and informed its inhabitants that 

Americans intend to dismantle half 

J pihe Israeli settlements as part of the 

Ctparalions for peace negotiations." 

"Although the Soviet Union Inw if yiaron also said that. American Central 

j.„.„ ■ tt j flence Agency (CIA) people have 
le a list of 65 Jewish settlements in 
" ’ * "'" “•Wesl Bank and the Jordan Valley. 

jdiil suggested that they be evacuated, 
i laid that the excuse for the CIA's pro- 
■ lab was that such settlements are small 
size and are suffering from incurable 
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ahrosaid that the list was sub- 


and Pakistan to forgo nuclear wwj* 
and said he would seek Moicov^i co- 
operation In curbing the activities d 


Reagan said his government considers countrlees using their peaceful oudnr 
the Soviet Union as " to often supporting, energy development as a cover-up b 
and sometimes directing these wars. making weapons. 


making weapons. 


Peace conference to be held 
in Lebanon next month 


kiKd to the American Administration 
Wihat President Reagan and Prime Min- 
ot Shimon Peres discussed the list and 
CIA proposals. The military sources 
odlhal Sharon has refused to divulge 
names of the proposed settlements. 


By Ahmad Shaker 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — His Majesty King Huss- 
ein will be delivering an important 
speech on Saturday at the opening 
ceremony of the Third Ordinary Ses- 
sion of the Tenth Parliament. 

The King, whose speech will be aired 
live on Jordan Radio channels, will dis- 
cuss Jordan's internal, Arab and inter- 
national policies. He will also deal with 
the latest political developments and 
moves to bring about peuce in the Middle 
East. 

After the speech, the Upper House of 
Parliament will convene under its Speaker 
Mr Ahmad Ai Lawzi. A committee will be 
formed to forge the Upper House’s reply 
to the King's speech. A second vice pre- 
sident will be elected and also a member 
for the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The Lower House of Parliament will 
also hold its first meeting to be presided 
over by the oldest representative. A new 
Speaker will be elected and a committee to 
prepare the House's reply to the King's 
speech. Members of the House's Finan- 



YMEG 

HYPE OR HELP? 

•Irish rocker Bob Geldof brings 
to famine relief what the 
international agencies could 
not: passion 

•US entrepreneur Mike 
Mitchell sees future global TV 
events as being both profitable 
and altruistic. 

•Meanwhile, going largely 
unnoticed are the hungry 
children of Latin America. 


cial, Legal. Administrative and Foreign 
Affairs Committees will be elected. 

The Upper House of Parliament has lost 
one member, the late Mr Abdol Mun'im 
AI Rifai and the Lower House two mem- 
bers, the late Mr Abdel Raouf AI Faris and 
Mr Issa Aql. 


•Plus, a 
special two- 
page look at 
France's 
success in 
nationalizing 
industry. 
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Black leader accuses Israel 


JERUSALEM (AP) — The leader of the 
controversial black Hebrews cult said 
Wednesday that Israel and the United 
States are trying (o destroy his commun- 
ity. ■ 


Carter said none, of the black Hebrews 
living in Israel were among those indicted 
and added that "if we had received any 
funds obtained from criminal activities It 
Is without my knowledge." 


BEIRUT (AP) — Lebanon's militia war- 
lords will meet for the first time next 
month at a Syrian- sponsored peace con- 
ference to sign an accord to end 10 years 
of civil war. Syria's military intelligence 
chief in Lebanon has quoted Wednesday 
as saying. 

The independent Beirut dally An-Nahar 
quoted Brig. Gen, Oha 2 i Kenaan as saying 
"The reconciliation conference will be 
held In the middle of next month." He did 
not elaborate. 


West side to end the militias' cto* 
reign. 


Arafat sends message 
to Soviet leaders 


MMAN(AP) — PLO Chairman 


Syrian military observers Arafat sent a message to 

on both sides of the city and aWlh Kalct leaders Wednesday foll- 


knian officials. A PLO 
'sman said Jordan and the 
tod s strengthened their all- 


Ben- Ami Carter, a former Chicago bus not eiaooraie. 

driver, told a news conference that "In- T ariarp hflflPC An-Nahar said Kenaan made the tersi 

riuenclal government figures, acting In ^CiAlgg Iiupco J.UI statement in Damasous Tuesday after i 

conjunction with the. United States gov- four- hour conference between Syriai 

eminent, have embarked on a concerted C P ft 1 p tr> A + Vice President Abdul-Hallm Khaddam am 

effort to destroy our community." • oCUlpIUCIIl Lebanon's Christian warlord EHe Hobe 

Aharon Levy, a senior Israeli Interior 111M11I „ ika. 

mWstryomcfal. denied Carter's allege- NASSAU, Bahamas ( AP) — New Zealand *. We are on the rinht COUMe Th*r« .« 
'Ions. "There Is no such (plan). We would like ito see an early settlement of its n0 Dendins Questions 1 

merely want undesirable elements of. this . with France over the sinking by "he prScess i?comoncated an?nS^tin? 

cult to leave the country, and we don't F £fnch agents of an anti-nuclear protest to finalize ’ ‘Hoffi* tnin U 

; want a state within a state." Levy told the ship, te Prime Minister of the Pacific is- 0 Nnaiizo, Hobeika told reporters. 

■ Associated Press. land nation said. He said negotiators from his Lebanes' 

. ; Carter's claim followed recent efforts -But legal oroceedlnas asalnst the trial Druze Warlord Walld Jum 

.by the Tsrall government lo try to send the French nationals charged 8 In New Zealand F L at J P ^P 8 r f ss ! Vfl Socialist Party and Shi 
L 5 00* member community back to the . with the sinking of the Ra?nSw Warrior unL loader . Na _ blh Berrl's Amal ml 
■United Slates. • • . -could last unuiVarlv mlTSkd --PrilS' ' will meet again Saturday, 

riwmberi be caus e mo feVha o? tlwn ^" 80 * ald ^ * Tuesday .. "1 think they heed two or three sess 

&!?*?;** ^ Interview, r ■; : Ions to sort out the complexity of im 


An-Nahar said Kenaan made the terse 
statement in Damascus Tuesday after a 
four- hour conference between Syrian 
Vice President Abdul-Hallm Khaddam and 
Lebanon's Christian warlord EUe Hobe- 
ika. 

"We are on the right course. There are 
no pending questions, but the nature of 
the process is complicated and needs time 
to finalize," Hobeika told reporters. 

He said negotiators from his Lebanese 
forces militia, Druze Warlord Walld Jum- 


on both sides of the city ano leaders Wednesday foil- 

dividing green line and re-open wo* tau ito days of talks with top 
ings between Beirut's Muslim and fcrtonian officials. A PLO 
tlan sectors, the sources said. 

Syrian army units stationed in 

jffft, tto jfSnSUf^S ‘JSUr aDd Tinian offi- 

tack ?n y ^ L^b?ne!?armTlf indicated they planned to 

m enforce law and order, the CWHJ B “ ia f n ?®’ 

“ waeli insistence that the 
uw Liberation Organiza- 
«nnot participate in any 
talks. 


back up the Lebanese army. “ ^ 

to enforce law and order, the w*® 
ded. . 

The Syrians maintain 25.000 
north and east Lebanon 
Arab League peace-keeping 

Syria emerged as Lebanon'* 
broker after the collapse or J ^ 
US peace- keeping venture In rcBPer 
1984. 


670 people killed 
in Vietnam 


succeeded in strengthen- 
wr relationship and saving 
axord from external press- 
chief PLO spokes- 
Ahmed Abdel- Rahman. 

Ve will work together to 
Em Whtacts. . . with Wes- 
£ and other powers," 
fcdUr ^hdel- Rahman identl-’ 


Zinchuk for almost two hours in 
a midnight meeting at the pen- 
thouse of an Amman hotel. 

Abdel- Rahman said Arafat 
sent a message to the Soviet 
leadership with the ambassador 
— his second message In two 
days. 

The PLO officials would not 
describe the message and the 
ambassador, questioned by re- 

r rters as he left the hotel at 
)0 am, would say only he was 
on "special business." 

PLO officials In Amman, 
speaking on condition of ano- 
nymity, said they expected Ara- 
fat to -leave on Wednesday, but 

would not disclose his next des- 
tination. 

"After we finish the visits to 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Egypt, 
there will be a meeting of the 


have renounced their US citizenship and 
are Stateless. Israel also fears harming 
: -relations, with US . blacks and with black 
. African nations. . 

, Cull members, who started coming to 
■Israel 15 years: ago and live In the. desert 
(owns of Dlmptuu Arad and, Mitzpe 'Ra- 


- This is unfortunate because In 
should be building to overcome tf 


tween Fpnfr m New Zealant 
said. 


then we 
e rift bo* 
Lange, 


“ W R should be ahle to settle the qiies- 
tlan of reparations and We should be get- 


w "',***i” vi nviiu wo snoulQ DC set- 

ilwp.QjaimlO bedeicendMts of Jews eg- ting back to a good, constructive relatfon- 
M frpjn Israel after thg . Roman siege of ■ ship yAih France, which is after all a sub- 
; Jerusalem In 70 AD. v. Sjantlal, trading and political partner., ra- 


. v"V .1 think they heed two or three sess- 
lons< to sort out, the complexity of im- 
plementation details Hobeika said. 

- Asked when he expects to meet faoe-to- 
fa ?5 ^fcJWnblatt and Berri. Hobeika 
said: After the trlpatrite negotiations 

are completed. I think this will be very 
soon, v.; ^ 

Th^hreo leaders are. expected to hold 
! If -:fl * n f. SyfiT Meeting In the; Syr lan oa- 


rusaiam n : #.u A«. • mni « tra«ng. bid ^Uilcaippariiwr, tp iiaii: ihe nrial imem- 

« ‘n lii which more 

People have been kUled, 


: jSut (he, Israeli supreme com 
■i . £*72 that the black' Hebrews 
: Jewish and therefor^ not ellglbl 
tbaUc cljlzcmhlp uhdor the far 

. "v ,V.-. 


property and securities, defrauding wet- MJl(ernad' 
fare systems and obtaining airline tickets what until 
by fraud. . . 1 * ;.Wfeatlh ri 


ahepiji 
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two or three sess- TOKYO (AP) i - 

complexity of im- nam’s central region Iasi ^ 

Hobeika said. people and Injured 257 o™ 
namese news agency fep° 

cts to meet face -to- , .. front h *®" 1 

nd Berri. Hobeika YNA, 
tatrlte negotiations Tuesday, said J 2 8 thafalruok I 
k thl. will* very proving 

Si'jftfgrS.’Sf: 

text Of tfie agreem- tored In Tokyo. 
war lh which more The report said ^ 

have been killed, '.'damaged, Ihojudlng ^ 
officials said. . . ' SLtr^ed, M 
hgve, already a;p- province,: SX hospitals 
meetings they held : Btatlons also collapsed, 
e iwekendjihe pffl* : The typhoon caused ^ g 
-.V . banka and Irj^tlon chajn ^ 

»ho r.quMtid ano 1 - total * 

« r talks with Khad- were flooded, and mor^ of 

erit on mechanisms >«« ? f « # ^teenaSred, thfl^ 
armlstioai Where it had been sw Htn( A\flW, 

liglWflylnUgrated ' ,v A report ^dayTj®. mK 
iflge army and police JJJ* ; 7 69 P« 0 ^. \ 

turlty, functions' In :itorma>klljjd ^at fleas' p ctobfl r. . ; 
k and the 'Muslim area in September an ^ 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ "IT ocfo^ 
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external pressures 
the accord. . 

S? 8t and key aides met with 


the Executive Committee of the 
PLO,’ - ' Abdel- Rahman said. He 
did not say where the meeting 


embassador . Alexander would take place. 



B fro nT t h Arab" League "s sVcreTarlat. Rea- 


rjj i.<h i f I'Jiv 


n r end recpnclllatlon before the Arab leaders meet. 


A«5Hi :M nlst « of Industry and Foreign Trade will.be visit 
uSCtafiV 9f November. He will be heading his coun- 
qsJ(t^ UD n to the meetlngs of the Joint Jordanlan-Romanlan 


«® in! yo ^ r ' Ti y be announced on 14 November marking 
s birthday. The Favour Mil have a wide 
'i P Jor danj an public . J 
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Breakfast in 


SINGAPORE 


Lunch in 


VIENNA 


or Dinner in 


NEW YORK 


What a great choice ... 

Yes... why not... give us a call 

and we will take you in royal 

comfort on one of the big ship Boeing 747’s 

or our luxurious Tristars to 38 

cities around the globe, with 

more than 100 flights a week , 


so come... fly Alia... ' 

you know you’re among friends 

• For moTC information please contact Alia offices or your local agent 
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Question: Do you think Israel 
irill accept negotiating with a 
Jordanian- Palestinian delegation 
including PLO representatives? 

Answer: Prime Minister Peres, 
is trying to enter into negotia- 
tions with Jordan provided that a 
Jordanian* Palestinian delegation 
should include Palestinians from 
the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip. He is doing so with the 
aim of excluding the PLO from 
any peaceful settlement of the 
Palestine question but, such atti- 
tude will fail as the Palestinian 
people flatly and strongly reject 
any negotiations without the 
PLO. The only acceptable 
grounds for any negotiations 
should be carried out on the basis 
of the Fez summit resolutions 
df and the Jordanian- Palestinian 
R accord combined, for the Pales- 
P tinians believe such initiatives 
[• represent a sound mechanism to 
>’ solve the problem. 

Q. How would the Palestinians In 
!: the West Bank and the Gaza 
: Strip evaluate the recent rappro- 
■ , cbement between Jordan and Sy- 
;; rla? 

: . A. Tbc Palestinians are con- 
i fident that unity and unity only 
, ; among Arabs is the rightful 
) means which can make Israel re- 
sort to reason. Besides such an 
{ outcome will restore harmony 
i within the various Palestinian 
• factions. 

-1 Q. Do you think the Likud’s cur- 
i-I rent attitude is a sort of tactic or 
i | It reflects a stable stand? 

■ \ A Likud's firm slogans aim at 
, i the creation of (Greater Israel) 
'.‘l which it claims stretches from 
the Euphrates to the Nile. . . . and 
I am sure if the Likud assumes 
power It will take all possible 
measures which would lead to 
the evacuation of all Palestinians 
nom tbe occupied territories. 

Q Whit Is your Interpretation to 
"■it had recently happened in 
Looion.,, lg relation to the pre- 
approved statements agreed upon 
la Amman before holding talks 
oihwen British Foreign Minister 
r* r . Geoffrey Howe and a 


estinlan delega 


i. Prime Minister Margaret 
IrJ c J er ' . whjle In Jordan ex- 
an invitation to visit Lon- 
to two PLO Executive Com- 
SIS* * roejnbers namely-, Mo- 
Mmmad Milhem and Bishop Elia 
jjjury to appreciation of their 
“Meratjon and attitude to peace 
vini. r condemnation of 
«2 ce . ^ nd terrorism and 
T?kL y 0 ! hat * their acceptance 
me entire resolutions of the 




‘Peace negotiations should be 
on the basis of Fez resolutions, 
Jordan- PLO accord’ : Signiora 


thL a i e f us ? lem >‘e and Chief Editor of 

tn .0 AJ Fair daily based in Jerusalem this week ennk* 

m«lhi he ^ tar Po r U J ical Writ er Khader Mansour on how 
possible a peaceful settlement to the Arab- Israeli con- 
flict can be achieved. 


oF the entire resolutions of the 
United Nations on the Palestine 
question, but to my belief, rather 
to my knowledge they were 
asked to endorse different condi- 
tions. 

Q. Do you expect the United 
States to continue favouring the 
Israeli attitude towards any set- 
tlement? 

A. If such an American altitude 
continues I am afraid the current 
peace process will collapse. 

Q. What Is yoor assessment of 
the recent Israeli attempts to res- 
tore diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union? 

A. Jewish immigration stopped 
in the recent years. Israel there- 




The GREEN PARADISE 


Restaurant 


welcomes all customers 
on Saturday evening the 2nd 
November 1986 to come and 
celebrate the second year 
Anniversary of otr Restaurant 
with free wine, cake, and 
champagne, to folow our 
Anniversary menu (12 J.D) 
for this occasion . 

LIVE MUSIC 

We are specialists In French 
Food and Lebanese-8yrian 
maze also dally dish. 

Open for lunch end Dinner 
closed only Friday llva 


Music nightly 
JABAL AMMAN, 3rd CIRCLE 
BEHIND MARQUESE JEWELLERY 
TEL: 844023 • • 


Q. What is your expectation to 

ale mite and Chief Editor of lhe cnrr * nt negotiations between 
lerusalem this week spoke MdJesty King Hussein and 

iT Khader Mansour on how Chairman Vasser Arafat? 

nt to the Arab- Israeli con- A. The PLO leadership Is ear- 
nestly trying to solve and over- 
— — - r come any obstacles that may hin- 

der the implementation of the 
fore, is trying hard to restore Jordanian- Palestinian accord 
such relations mainly for guaran- and I am hopeful the negotia- 
teeing Jewish immigration which tions will lead to a positive re- 
it needs badly for its far- su h- 

planning ambitions. q. How Is life like for the Arab 


jordan 

population in the occupied terri- 
tories? 

A. It is hard, loo hard 1 would 
appeal to brotherly countries for 
more support and better under- 
standing. 

Q. You and others namely Ellas 
FrelJ and Fayez Abu- Rah me h 
have been nominated for the 
membership of a Joint Jordanlan- 
Palestinlan delegation to carry 
out negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement. What Is your com- 
ment on that? 

A. Our nomination was made by 
the PLO leadership. 

Q. Do you think Ariel Sharon 
will form a new Likud govern- 
ment? 

A. Most likely, because Sharon 
enjoys a wide popularity within 
the Likud Party bearing in mind 
that, Shamir may decline to form 
a new cabinet. 


Under the patronage of His Royal i 

Highness 

Prince Abdullah Bin Al- Hussein 

Pirelli- Tyre Manufacturers 

Issam Tadros Co. , 

Amman announces 

■ * the first 


IIRELLI 

WORLD RALLY CHAMPION 
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IIRELLI 

Day to be held 
Friday evening, 
1/11/ 1985 at the 
Regency Palace 
Hotel — Amman. ^ 


STUDIO HAIG 

One hour developing and 
printing service 

A symbol of quality 
for quality seekers 

Cameras — Filins 
Professional 
Photography 

Opposite Grindlays Bank Building 
Shine isani, Tel. 60404 2 
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New psychiatry centre to 
care for more patients 


Native Indian dance 



Ity I la yii Hussein! 

Sped ;il to 1 he Slur 
U IHI.L LUNICP. Aim Me /hi told 
us hits aiul pieces ;il»»ui his life 
in fluent Fiinli.sh. Ivatl. a hand- 
some in nc lee n -year old. hurst 
oin laughing every now and 
then, when l here was ically 
nothing to laugh nlxmi. Eunice 
revealed liiiuself lo he an intell- 
igent, educated man and lyad. 
although nineteen, became sick 
me nl ally at the age ul' two. 

lyad's ease is menial iciarda- 
ti«m and I'amicc'.s is scln/aipluc • 
mu. lyad has been comparatively 
lucky and is having the time nl 
his life at I lie modest Rehabilila- 
lion (. ciilre for the mentally dis- 
abled ai Kam inch Hospital. As 
lor Eunice. when asked whether 
he would Mum consider leaving 
the hospital in entei society, lie 


espiesscd little hope of ever do- 
ing that. "My personality is not 
sliong. " lie said. 

I met Eunice and lyad as a re- 
sult of a visit to Knrumch Hospi- 
tal. where I was to ask Dr llisau 
kafii't a hunt the establishment 
of the new National Psychiatric 
Centro in Pulieis, which is due to 
open in four or five months. 
This centre plans to extend its 
facilities, to accom module yet 
more patients, to serve as cen- 
tre. clinic and hospital for inpa- 
tients and outpatients. It will 
also provide rehabilitation, beha- 
vioural and psycho therapy. 

In general, it is a programme 
which is expected to meet the 
needs of all purposes, lo serve 
both acute patients (patients 
with whom disorders have arisen 
suddenly and are of short dimi- 


Notice of Invitation to Tender 
No. L92/85 issued by the Yar- 
mouk University Irbid — Hashem- 
ite Kingdom of Jordan for a pro- 
ject financed by the European 
Economic Community, Faculty of 
Science, Irbid — Jordan. 

1. Participation (open invitatin to tender) 
participation is open on equal terms lo all 
natural and legal persons of the Hashemite 
Kingdom ol Jordan and the Member Stales 

1 1,lc European Economic Communitv 

2 . Subject: 

Invitation lo tender for the supply of 

C mHrT C t? l c[? r Chem f is,r > r - Physics, Biology 
and Earth Sciences Laboratories in 60 lots 

c7uded inSta atl ° n Und comm *ssi oning in- 

3. Invitation to Tender Dossier: 

In English only, may be obtained free of 
charge from: 

A) The Secretary of the Central Tender 
Committee, Yarmouk University, Irbid 
— Jordan. 

of lh ® European Communi- 
ties Directorate- General for Develop- 

C) Information offices of the European 
Communities in: 

D-53 Bonn, Zitelmannstrass 22 
NL-Den Haag, Lange Voorhour 29 
L- Luxembourg. Chambre De Commerce, 
J' R " e 4 ^' ld e De Gasperi BP 1503 

niiL 7 p 2 M? ns Cedex 16 ’ 61 ^e Des 
Belles reuilles 

1*00187 Rome, Via Poli 29 

R K - 1 5 Copenhagen V, Indistriraadet, 
H.C. Andersens BD. I 8 

Dublin, 39 Moles worth Street 

!34 « 2 Vassilissis Sofias, 

OB- London SW1 P 3 AT, 8 Storey’s Gate 
(Jhe applications for Tender Dossiers must 

l^cnc^>° mPan 6 bV a Valld P rofessi onal 

4- Tenders should be sent to the Central 
Committee lor supplies, Yarmouk Univ- 

ft / to arrive al Ihe lat- 

est 1^/1/1986 at 10.00 hrs local time 
Hie tenders wtll be opened in Irbid on 
13/1/86 at I 0. 00 hrs local time. 
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lion) and chronic patients (pa- 
t licnls whose disorders are con- 
stant and of long duration). 

At the same time, ii is hoped 
- (hat (his centre will unite the cf- 
i forts of the Ministry of Health 
I with the King Hussein Medical 
: Centre and the University Medi- 

> cal Department. Dr Ihsan Ra- 
tal. psychiatrist and director of 
: Karanich Hospital said that the 

new centre aims at providing 
training for nurses, social wor- 
kers and doctors, and providing 
1 opportunities Tor undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate research. 

Most important of nil. it aims 
at providing accommodation for 
the increasing number of those 
in need of psychiatric care. Not 
only that, for there are great and 
subtle differences between the 
needs of each patient and each 
distinct case must be considered 
and given its special requiremen- 
ts. 

Al the moment. Dr Ihsan Rafnl 
said, there are 23 psychiatry 
specialists and there are 200.00- 
0 patients in need of enre. 
100.000 of these patients are 
unable to see psychiatrists be- 
cause of various economic and 
social reasons. As the population 
increases, said Dr Ihsan Rafat, 
so must (hose in need of psychia- 
tric care increase too. 

The cases which are most com- 
mon are schizophrenia, mental 
retardation, epilepsy, deafness 
and muteness, neurosis, and de- 
pression. Drug addicts are nol 
that common (500 cases, ac- 

Exhibition 

By Najiya Kef ay 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN — A three-day exhibi- 
tion of books, brochures, photo- 
graphs and posters ended was or- 
ganized by the United Nations at 
the Intercontinental Hotel. It 
was part of the activities mark- 
ing the 40th anniversary of the 
United Nations. 

The exhibition was held under 
the patronage or His Royal High- 
ness Crown Prince Hassan. 
Seven United Nations Agencies 
participated in the exhibition. 

These were the United Nations 

iiiSS'nTf P L 0pu ^ tion Activities 
( UNTPA). the World Food Pro- 
gramme (WFP), the United 
Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) and the Un- 
ited Nations Development Pro- 
gramme ( UNDP). The rest were 
the United Nations Centre for 

Swedish 
professor 
due here 

A^ AN u (Slar l ~ Pr of«sor of 
Arabic Bengt Knutsson at the 

University u f Lund Sweden is 
SffWto arri « in Jordan next 
Wednesday 6 November for a 

during which he 

!»"e| B 0 1 io” n r nSWedlSh - Jordan - 

Piofessor Knutsson was hnm 
in mi'T'" 8 ' Sweden '» 1 9J6. 

: 

made m 1964. v,ua 'i was 
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A centre for the mentally retarded : More people am h,« 


access to psychiatrists 

cording lo Dr Rafat) but that fig- 
ure might increase in coining 
years. There arc cases of chil- 
dren with behavioural problems 
who have to be treated .it home 
due to lack of special psychiatric 
wards for children. 

Problems arise due to lack of 
qualified staff, and lack of ac- 
cess to certain treatment, so 
doctors depend largely on the use 
of drugs to treat their patients. 
There is the problem of legal 
protection since many patients 
are subject lo losing their legal 
rights because of their illness. In 
other words, there is no Mental 
Health Act. 

Dr Rural recounted the case of 
one patient whose land and prop- 
erty were confiscated by the 
family due to his "inability" to 
manage them. By what law. by 
what right should o mentally ill 
person lose his money due to ill- 
ness? What about those who re- 
fuse to be treated? What is the li- 
mit of the responsibility of the 
doctor, what exactly is the right 
of the patient? At the moment 


Ammanites got the opportunity 
10 *Ai°y a classical Indian dance 
this week. Under the joint pa- 
nonage of the Minister of Cul- 
y i j 1 and ^Information Mr 

His H; 1 iraiS a* * | Indian ambassador in Amman. 
gi|i| -the famous Manipuri Dance 

troupe gave a two- day perfor- 
ygg .. ' i he Palace of Culture. 

‘ d : More people still h.,7T Tho P™* od s. of lhe * hows 

*» still nut b (he ai Amal Cancer Centre at the 

University of Jordan. 

of^such i 10 |a C w m but t S5r in ' t '' f r,lc Performance by the troupe 
Dr Rafat ^ aCtWu ' '« consisting or males and females 

being sought afteJ haJ k ' cn fowinnling especially 
oc mg sougnt arter. drlim Ja nco performed by 

In Karamch Hospital. Kumar Singh (male dancer) and 
patients already have ac«V Mini Singh (drummer). 

fe e ed..rS= S H ?? ey V-' fhe col,n, ifi , I costumes and 
wit hHrnum^rf nd tho “* lw - dtu* and the perfect and quick 
^^ d „ r i ?' vn fr °m society in , nuivvincnls of the body and the 
to return. V. f Jt i.i| expressions lo the tune of 
a , re ,i 3e n8 ,, s L et up,Cl!; " Ihc wrcheslra catch the ears and 
them trades like cai^i. eie , lt f ihe audience. 

Mower arrangement, pur’ „ «• , .. 

and the making of Jk "‘rTVoi* ^ lhe ? ud, ? l, ' l 
There is a football teaman,, f f 'T lc M e a . ni cl P ass ‘ i t *° 1 
brarv will snnn hp hiih 1, Ji " u;c ,uiriJ ,u assimilate, for the 

there where Deoole like F - ***** t,u,t lhcy were quUc una " 

s -ass 

be encouraged to leave. wslurcs W ],icli narrate the 

The real drawback is fuu’ st»:v 


brary will soon be built !i 
there where people like f.\ 
feel they belong, for they lie 
Live participants in i ». 


be encouraged to leave. 

The real drawback is finr 
support and that is where o;.- 
ism fails. The National Psi.:. 


..p... u iiicmdijy in suppori allu inui la wncicv,. iji., 1. t ... , 

person lose his money due to ill- ism fails. The National Pst.:. Wh ° 

ness? What about those who re- trie Centre in Fuheis «Bi. ‘ ' l " ,K , 

fuse to be treated? What is the li- module 390 oatients au-v'. „ hlm Ui,nccs - Bie Mmn- 

“■‘of »»e responsibilhy of Uic “ MSSVfft! 

doctor. wliHL exactly is the righi number of people «te«pr J., , £ ,£ '^ r 'J 

« r the patient? Al .he moment thexe centre? their %$£&£ 

„ 1 _ tt T"l^.T • ’ .. ,,vl1,1 ' Indian instruments pres- 

marks UN anniversarj 


Human Settlement ( UNCUS), 
the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organisation ( UNTSO) 
p 1 ?.., the . United International 
Children s Emergency Fund 


Geologists engage 
on Mapping project 


LONDON (LPS) — An Anglo- 
Jordanian joint project is esta- 
blishing a geological mapping 
programme for Jordan. 

A three-man team from the 
British Geological Survey, of 
Keyworlh in the English mid- 
lands. has been permanently 


I”-B***A T ■Mth i he me l odious sound of the 

, . , Knr -,- ri flulc reverberating the 

(UNICEF). Ml:iiiriuni. 

The various agencies f •’ ln '- dances staged on last 

display their activities mi ‘ and Tuesday are the 

and their achievements. w-Umvtd forms, which other- 

used to be performed from 
^■.aci dawn in the temple cour- 

rrQCTP i! 1 *^ ,ani Pur during fes- 

✓ 11 cid few , ; ,d1, rhe enjoyment of the au- 

G T j TfV wou!d have been enri- 

■ Vi°\1 APT <'iuo> a greater familiarity with 

} L/l ij I W w v S,0r “-‘s and styles. 

[ h- visit of the dance troupe 
participated in the Fes- 
the distribution of JmB* 15 . *'7 J ndia ; 19 S5 at Pnris was 

ejirih materials and the ir' 4 ■ 4 ^. ed under the existing pro- 

■u?h r neU C a C s n ^^ US?- 

ISLa indusir^:., ^rlaualaya said Manipuri 


team. All three men are based in 
Amman but the mapping work 
takes them countrywide. 

,1 .Project not only involves 
1 Geological Survey but 

also Britain's Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration, which is 
providing funding, and the Jor- 
danian Geological Survey and 
Bureau or Mines. Natural Re- 
sources Authority. 
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A classic performance of the Manipur dance 



* 

m:n 


votional cult, Manipuris have 
been celebrating their religious 
and social festivals through 
dance and music. The dance sto- 
ries are mainly based on the epi- 
sodes of di vi 11c lme of Lot d 
Krishna. Ms Dars liana .said that 
there are cons idei able changes 
in the traditional dunce now 
compared with past centuries as 
there had to be a creative trans- 
formation of the traditional 
dance in accordance with tile 
needs of the modern singe 
presentation without polluting 
the form and spirit of the classi- 
cal dance. 

Like oilier Indian classical 
dances, Manipuri dance is also 
very complex and u very difficult 
art. where the movements of the 
body and facial expression .ire 
paramount. The Indian dance 
styles are highly developed and 
individualistic, in order lo retain 
its purity, dignity and beauty; 
"one should try to specialize 
only one style at a time, with 
single-minded devotion, she 
adds. 

The troupe is from ihe Mani- 
puri Nartanalya. an institute 
solely devoted to the preserva- 
tion. perpetuation and propaga- 
tion of classical Manipuri danc- 
ing. The institute was esta- 
blished in 19 72 in Calcutta. 
Bombay and Manipur by Guru Bi- 
pin Singh, a devoted dance tea- 


Tlie institute at present cou- 
ducls systematic courses of (1 
years nnd 8 years duiulioii in 
classical Manipur dancing. Fore- 
ign students are also on its rolls, 
said Darsliaiu Jliaveii. About 
t he (loupe's perlouuaiKe at the 
India Festival in Paris and on the 
public response, die Indian 


J 


dancer said that "the philosophy 
ami story liai rated Ihumgli the 
dances were not known to the 
audience notwithstanding, the 
response was scry good and the 
hall ssas full throughout the per- 
iod nl out performance " lhe 
troupe, she said. Inis pci formed 
m over 34 count lie*, m the 


wmld. 

t'lii Idle n »'f f, years and above 
a ie accepted lot training at the 
instil me and it lakes about 8 to 
I ft years lor one to become a 
perfect dancer. Apart I mm danc- 
ing they are taught drumming 
and how lo play other instrume- 
nts. I his 1ms to be taught be- 
cause in the classical Indian 
dances the movements uf the 
InhIv. cxpiessiuns. gestures etc. 
are directed by the musical notes 
syllabi'** i»f the drums and Lhe 
time measures. I'hcieUne. 
dunce is vctydccplv and strongly 
connected with the music . she 
adds. 

M. mi pm. says the Indian Am- 
bassador Mi Pvare 1 al Sauloshi. 
means a ’land ol Jewels’. There 
is no occasion in the social and 
religious lile >>f the Mauipuiis 
which is nol celebrated hy .111 ap- 
propriate and cliar.ictei istic 
dance. Hit* m.inrpui dance he 
adds has nl.so an appi opi iute mu- 
sical score playing in a com- 
plimentary mle I Itesv are 
evolved to suit the luituic and 
spirit ol 1 Ik: social I unctions and 
leligmus lesiiv.ils 

The entire repertoire was 
Kised on the lile and legend of 
Lord Krishna, and it rendu led 
Null the masculine and the 
graceful and delicare feminine 
si vies, says Mr iTaviti Verma. 
second secretary at the Fmbassy 
of India in Amman. 

Mr N autos In believes dial such 
culm 1 al exchanges omM bring 
closer the people and ctiliiiies of 
Null Joidun and India. 








ie leader of the British plied by the Priestesses and n 

three men are based in misLry. hydrogeology p . people to describe the primi- ti 
«t ‘he mapping work lal cosmology. P SiI?ce c 

n countrywide. magnetism, isotope \ 6. advent of Vaishnavism, a de- ii 

mote sensing, 


training, research, publication, 
creative work and performance! 
in India and abroad. 




aspects of modern eJ f 

The Survey organjg ^ 
assil other court {tu 
geological rcqu,r ,f"! supu 1 ’ 


European MP coming 


1 'Jcoiogjcai survey and geoiogu-a, 1*1- sU fCi'" R 

Bureau or Mines, Natural Re- eludes the planning. l(jE , B) Ihtisam Dababnch 

sources Authority. and depioymen^^j y ij- Star Staff Writer 

The British Geological Survey Technical Co-opef^i* 5 AMM\N a 
undertakes research across a If« h or on a comnK^, , iHr eu j^ 7 A member of the 
broad spectrum of applied ge- S„- s . In ‘ he . L.S 1 arl - v of l the 

ology in both Britain and over- "ears aopl^'d gcologK^ f>, ^« n 0i s i\ a . r nt < Mme 

seas. Thia cover, such fields as C? 0 . £^a c'uTrUy FTSSta 


oroad spectrum of applied ge- 
ology In both Britain and over- 
seas. This covers such fields as 
the search for areas containing 
mineralisation of hydrocarbon 
accumulation, investigations 
into groundwater resources or 
groundwater pollution, the utili- 
sation of underground space and 
many forms of environmental 
pollution. 

At the same time the Survey is 
a purl of a research council and 
a p r| mary interest in work 
which leads to increased under- 
standing of geological processes. 


years applied jn *• Gi.sse! is expected in 

have been undertaken ,W on FriJay 

80 countries. ■ J hiur-Jay V isi(. 

Forming the nlltlc f ItU 1 Economic Communi- 

Survey s overseas work - #t ’ Soiuano*? 1 -V e , ,n Jordan Mr 

Sion of the Sis L°'LT h r- 

sources 


2LZ3T2 * 

geological bazar — *— — 




Mme Gis.xel who is also u per- 
manent member of the Political 
Commission of the European 
Parliament will meet with His 
Majesty King Hussein, the Piinic 
Minister, Foreign Minister, and 
other senior government offi- 
cials. She is also expected to vi- 
sit the Palestinian refugee camp 
at Baq’a. 

Mr Lantini said the visit is n 
very useful one us it will have a 
good impact on the European 
Parliament. The EEC has very 
strong relations with till Middle 
East Countries in general, and 
with Jordan in particular espe- 
cially in social and economic 
fields. 




SCI.IIPHOI, W1NONTHF-WAY 


Slid .1 •j*n«k ii.in.li-j in Fiiini'c' "Hun 
Am-M.l Mil '*»lil|ili- , l . iiiliJ lilii*: .Hu! 1 -In 
Aoikl, b, i mp. 'ii, i- \i»ir L> .i;u .il •li"U'c 

I*|i !-• lln- 1 li iiki-,' 1 wuiriin^.i ul. ii |’n:< 
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I hi IMI.ihJ rrom- iru.n I oimJ.itmEi nlkr- 
i \ii|\'n ■■l i 1 liirK, 1-irfCi.'. I In- .il'Milnii inp t. .r 
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I, 1 lii.uiv li- ilhl n * I'jf iw in I I"t1inJ 
F'.‘ j iiUu,>; iIi.iiiii.imK, If -in (In Annii-riliin 
Hi m* 'in! 1 linin' S iinml i 
I,',', iHkli.i-. u.iirli I ls >:- Win li. in ••|»i-iid m tin 
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A (i i -Ittil. Uf Air pi >il ,ln>|.[’mc • •nir< 

Ij.'Avim .it K'iir.il\Ni,lur--(woitlii NSl50e.u.h) 
Ai d i< >: f. >.*i\ |> ntn ipi my | in;tr,.i u-ptu- 
JiKl'-mnl .in .mini in- 1 *nnFi | -niir 


WiNNFK EVEHV tlMlf 


M, in. >. int 31. I'NS.aikl M.ihii 3,2, 
N*?t* -ill MM j- i-. inj;, i« flving lv<v.il «h Aumih,. 
i I.i.a mi in mi, in -iiliui.iit.il (ii]< iivnli j rv.inn-il.iv 
iPini'lir .«? Ain^ii-iil.im m ill mi i.i |,ri»f. I ; .\rr, iinn-1 
A 4 Mini rnvrl i|:ini t-i Kl M l"i lull <.iir| ails 


P, Mi„ •!>, E 1 1, mu- SiimnM uv-.iii n 1- T t A ■ !• BkB nfS 

i.x'..HKh-.is»>«iiii is >:- kx-< nil. ... iHinimti.r J he Keluible Airline SEJhSsffSZ 
klm fly from Amman everyWednesday 
andFdday at 0630 with direct connections 
to Europe and the USA 
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architecture 

A very special 


mosque for Malaysia 


— books 

Lively new guide to an ancient wonder 





Th. mo*,,, (left) will have a l,r„r done than that of St. Paul-. , Loadon (seen right t. the same scale) 


FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN JORDAN 

* 'm minim 

In just one hour only, your 
clothes . will be dry cleaned as 
good as new. By the most 
modern, equipment and the 
finest solvents 


mRTimm 


THE WORLD’S 
MOST, SUCCESSFUL 
DRY CLEANING 


SYSTEM 


hours of business 


From 8.30 am. till 8.30 pm 
Ckjsed on Fridays 


By Sajld Rizvl 

ENGINEERS in a quiet sub- 
urb of red- brick houses are 1 
pressing ahead with what will 
be the crowning glory of vast 
new mosque in Malaysia: a 
dome larger than St. Paul's in 
London. 

Wider than a soccer pitch' de- 
signed by computer and contain- 
ing an outer shell of 13,854 alu- 
minium tubes, the dome will be 
the biggest of its type ever con- 
structed.. 

The building;,, one of the Isla- 
mic world’s most ambitious 
.... is the state mosque at 
. a' capital of the Malay- 
sian. state of Selangor, and was 
ordered by- the Sultan, Salahud- 
din Abdul Aziz Shah ibn al Ma- 
rhum Sultan Hlsamuddin Alam 
Shah Al Haj. 

It is scheduled for completion 
in the spring of 1986. 

The £7 million contract to de 
gn and build the dome, minaret 
caps and. prayer hall roof was 
won by Baco Contracts of Twick- 
enham. 


Robert Fitzherbert, managing 
director, said it wasn't his first 
. mosque dome. 

“The first one was in Khar- 
toum, in 1978." But the Sudan 
project was nowhere near Malay- 
sia in scale or cost. 

He said the dome was designed 
by computers using the Triodetic 
system, in which an aluminium 
super frame is able to create large 
clear spans. 

Why aluminium? Because, he 
said, it s lighter cheaper and 
sler to maintain in all wea kU «. 
conditions, including Malaysia’s 
notorious monsoons. The alter- 
natives would have been bulkier 
and costlier structures in 
Crete or steel. 

. d 2J n *» 51 metres 167 
nil ? diameter and 44 metres 

Hi ^ reach a 

height of 92 metres (301) feet) 
above ground level. 


.To maintain a dazzling appea 
ranee without external mainte- 
nance, architects specified a 
cladding of triangular panels of 


special vitreous-enamelM flsf 
in various colours; these def- 
used like tiles to create iijite;. 
patterned effect. i' 

Because there is no guitffij 
way of sealing the cladding pf 
els so they remain wiHjndj 
the company designed a 
“roof” of corrosIon-ruW*L 
tapered and curved ah**- 
cladding, which will to feb 
the inside of the space ftu* 

This will collect monHWfCf 
which pass through the 


nal cladding panels andanj® 
water down to an 
cular gutter running 

of the dome, 3 


frame. 


The main contractor 
mosque is a Malaysian*** 
Bina Goodyear. 


Fitzherbert said the 
the dome, roof aw 
‘ was won In the fa* • 
international 


By Pant Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

THE ROSE Red city, crossroads 
of the Middle East, fabled cara- 
van route — most people can 

■ place Petra at once just from the 
‘standard epithets and very few 

visitors to Jordan fail to visit it. 
But most people never really gain 
a clear picture of the history and 
life of the great city. 

;•= One of the problems is that ac- 

■ counts of Petra tend to be either 
too academic for the average 
reader or little more than tourist 

-brochures. 

f - A new account of the city, pro- 
• duced by the Arabesque group of 
;• .Turin, under the title of ‘Petra, * 

! goes a long way in helping to fill 
; the neglected middle ground. It 
: provides a clear and readable ac- 
; count with sufficient detail to 
■ ’• bring Petra alive but not so much 
that the amateur will quail. 

The toxt of the work is in Eng- 
lish, French and German which 
should bring it a wide audience. 

It begins with an account of 
the early settlement of the area, 
the Nabatean dynasty and the re- 
lations between Petra and the 
, Roman Empire. It then moves on 
to the life and values of the Na- 
i vtatean people. Before they tackle 
l :. the monuments of the city, the 
; authors then take time to de- 
scribe the various styles of ar- 
:• chiteciure the visitor to Petra 
’ will encounter. 

The authors provide some fa- 
>-scinating information on the 


character and social life of the 
Nabateans, drawn from the work 
of Strabo in the first century BC. 

So it seems they were a peace- 
ful people and practical and busi- 
ness-like to the extent of fining 
anyone whose capital decreased 
and rewarding those who made 
theirs grow. Perhaps today’s 
Minister of Finance could take a 
leaf out of their book! 

Strabo also provides us with 
information about the Nabatean 
preference for loincloths and 
slippers, their use or camels, ra- 
ther than horses for transport 
and of their major manufactur- 
ing industries. 

As Petra's population is es- 
timated to have reached as much 
as 30,000, it is also of interest 
to the modern reader to know 
something of the water supply 
system in use at the time. 

With chapter four, the work 
takes on more of the character of 
guide book as it leads the reader 
into Petra past the Obelisk Tomb 
and the Bab El Siq, then through 
the Siq itself and onto the Khas- 
neh. 

Considerable space is dedi- 
cated to the central city area and 
the main temples which are the 
area to which most visitors dedi- 
cate their time. 

The final chapters deal with 
the Renaissance Tomb and other 
monuments on the way to the At- 
tuf Ridge and with the Royal 
Tombs, with an extra excursion 
to El Beidha with its neolithic 
village of Seyl Aqlat, rock dwell- 
ings and monuments. 


Although the book has Hie 
aspect of a guide, its size and 
hard cover Tor mat suggest it was 
not really intended to be carried 
around by the visitor to Petra but 
rather to provide information pr- 
ior to a visit and the pleasures of 
remembrance after one. It is cer- 
tainly ideal for the armchair tra- 
veller or as a present for visitors 
to Jordan or for those in Jordan 
who want to show friends and re- 
latives abroad something of the 
country's most spectacular an- 
cient city and its startling set- 
ting. 

Its suitability as a gin is 
strengthened by its beautiful 
photographs, the work or leading 
Italian photographer and Jorda- 
nian Ali Ketlanch. The pictures 
were taken over the course of a 
year and give not only lively and 
interesting views or Petra's mon- 
uments but also a beautiful re- 
flection of (lie changing sensons. 

1 Petra' does have a couple of 
curious ommissions for a book of 
Us type. It contains no maps or 
diagrammes, which even the 
armchair traveller usuutly finds 
extremely useful in building a 
clear picture of a site and also 
lacks any biographical details 
about its authors. 

In general though it is a very 
well produced, well bound, on 
quality paper and. a happy surpr- 
ise in Jordan, at JD 6. 7 5 per copy 
it is reasonably priced. 

For an artist's eye view of Pe- 
tra. see p. 21. 'A Savage view of 
Petra' 


m, r 

’:■< } p \r~ r v 



‘Petra, Discovering a Treasure* Is available Trom the Amman 
Bookshop at Third Circle and other bookshops In Amman. 


The bird that laid the golden egg 


With India next in line as a foreign production 
centre and an American at the top f Penguin Books 
is looking to the second half of Its first century 
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By Anthony Denton 


THE LARGEST GATHERING 
w best-selling authors under 
SJf.row met recently at Lon- 
5°. s Royal Festival Hall to 
y tribute to a bird — the 
flgum, ubiquitous symbol 
v *° r W* biggest pap 
J*wck empire, which is cele 
50lh birthday 
*** L* Billionth sale. 

To get the celebrations under- 
Penguin Books invited 
.^y living author who has sold 
« milliOQ copies of a Penguin 
K®?!! those who turned 
s hjrley Conran, Laurie 

iltoiaftSy Amis i A nthon y 

ar vd dozens of others.. 
iBhough books with paper 
* w<re on sale at the turn Of 
jjy*.;the modern Idea of a 
paperback emanated 
Agung publisher,. Allen 
... .Who worked fnr Mm 


•j' S rfe/ 

. 'll!';®' 

: > • . ; • . • 


I .Wh6; worked for the re- 
D SMIttonai family 
^ Bodley Head ' ' 

n a weekend in 

Agatha ; Christie and 

SWd^Mallo*an,:and 

ter-Su iSS* Was nothing at 
he', could 

> ■W* pn the Journey home. 

Lane conr 

nj?ver owned 

UVe* ' 


Other publishers were equally 
imenthusiastic. Victor Goliancz. 
a figure of giant stature in the 
publishing business, refused to 
let him reprint any of his titles. 


Lane's saviour was Jonathan 
Cape, who granted him reprint 
rights on six works, including 
Ernest Hemingway's A Farewell 
to Arms and. Ariel by. Andrd 


Maurois. 


With capital of £100. Une put 
out his first 10 titles, priced at 
sixpence each — the cost of a 
packet of cigarettes in 1935 

The list included works by 
Agatha Christie, and the other 
famous lady of the whodunits, 
Dorothy L Sayers, together with 
i Compton Mackenzie and Eric 
Linklater. , , 

At the annual booksellers con 
. ference Lane was booed and 
heckled when he put forward his 
new product. 

He needed to sell at least 

18.000 copies of each title to 
, break even. Orders from the 
.book trade amounted to a mere 

7.000 and the venture was on 
■ the brink of collapse. 

The turning point came when 
. he impressed a buyer at the 
chain. storq •Woolwortha, who at 


1 changed his mind. 

Woolworths ordered 63,500 
volumes, and bn publication day, 
30 Jqly 1935, the first Penguin 
books' wPnt on sale. 

They were a ■ sensation. The 
entire* stock was sold in four 
days,- arid-, within, five : months. 
Penguin ■ books .had . sold their 
millionth paperback) j ' . 

The Pengdia trademark was 
the |dea of a young designer, Ed- 


ward Young, and has changed 
regularly but inconspicuously 
over the years. 


Penguin’s 1000th title 
Of Our Submarines — Issued in 
1964. was written by a wartime 
submarine commander, the same 
Edward Young who devised the 
jaunty- looking trademark nearly 
30 years previously. 

The paperback brought fame, 
fortune and a knighthood far Sir 
Allen Lane. In 1938 he set off to 
promote Penguin Books world 
wide, going to India. Australia 
Canada and the United States. 


Lane was a socialist, and his 
dream of bringing good books to 
the masses made him none too 
popular with many authors. 

His standard payment to them 
was a farthing a copy, and when 
he published George Bernard 
Shaw's The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism, Capitalism, 
Sovietism and Fascism, Shaw got 
a farthiftg a copy, the same as 
the others. 


Despite its forbidding title, or. 
may be because of it, the twin vo- 
lumes. priced at one shilling, 
were a runaway best seller. 

Companies were launched In 
the United States, Canada and 
Australia, but America proved a 
hard nut to crack, and Penguin 
never achieved the success there 
that it did in Britain. 

Lane’s ft nal publishing coup 
changed the face of the industry 
once more — when he decided to 
bring out Lady . Chatterley's sion or Fenfluin 
Lover in its original form. 

He was taken to court by the 
Attorney- General ■ for publish-:, 
lng an obscene document, but af-. 
ter a sensational six- day trial 
was aquitted, and the long-: 

■ banned D.H: Lawrence . pap- 
erback went pa sale , notching up 
:three million copies. 

: AUeit Lane died in 1970; just 
as a merger with the British pu- 
blishing conglomerate Pearson. 





Three versions of the famous Penguin logo which have been 
used in the past half- century 


Longman was being negotiated. 
The company fell on hard times 
when the licenses to a large 
number of major titles expired, 
and by ! 97 9 it was losing 
money. 

Penguin's parent organisa 
tion hired an American, Peter 
Mayer, to take charge, and he 
introduced new marketing meth- 
ods, new jacket designs and a 
ndw pricing policy. 

His first Success came with 
M.M. Kaye’s The Far Pavilions, 
which sold a million copies in a 
“luxury" version ai a much hi 
gher price than Penguin's stan 
dard. 


Today Penguin Books and its 
associated .publications sell 50 
million copies a year 

Marketing director Patrick 
Wright predicts a major expan 
sion of Penguin sales overseas 
already Penguin markets its tit- 
les in 161 countries. . 

Wright says the sales potential 
in every area has to bo es- 
timated, and factors suchas cen- 
sorship of conflict with religious 
teaching lakeri into account. The 
days have long gone when it was 

farthing a copy for the author, 
no. matter who. , 

' Payments for new works today 
can . involve sums as large ns 


S200.000 for British rights only 
far American author Stephen 
King's The Talisman 


Penguin is defensive about 
some of its modern marketing 
methods. 


Mayer quotes the example of a 
revamped colour design for Gra 
ham Greene's The Human Fac 
tor, which bad * * gone to sleep 


Mayer took the unusual step of 
seeking Greene's approval for 
the new design, which was ob- 
tained. It sold more in three 
months than any other Greene 
novel before it. 


Wright says the next big- pu- 
blishing venture will take place 
in India, with New Delhi joining 
other capitals as a production 
centre. One of the first titles, to 
be produced there will be The 
Siege Within, the story of Parti- 
tion by M. J. Akbar, editor of the 
Calcutta Telegraph. 

Penguin believes there is a ncti 
for regional titles, published 
sometimes in cheaper form to 
suit local economic conditions. 
Its directors see this as follow- 
ing in the tradition of Allen Lane 
of a good read at the right price. 

(Compass. Features) 
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^ The superpower meeting^ 

I N week’s lime Hie .superpower heads will meet in Geneva to discuss 

jhsiirmi.itiv.-nl. rugiiinal connirts uiid detente. November will be a month of 
lopi and iippre lien sum. Il is when tough conservative American. Mr Ro- 
*!! T;." 11 11 ™ M J li,,y “ ,,d open-minded Mr Mikhail Gorbac- 

lu he dedilL-il 1lU Mm,,ni1, M,c ful,,rc of regions and peoples will have 

iwo i Mi!mtl y m?A. OI « !l l,l0sc pcop,c " hasc rulure wil ' be at stake when the 
rJiirc of ihJ \i'i . u. r!. V . c ! iUI ; ip P oul t0 milkc 11 has been hinted that the 
N ,! d,L l ;; ,NL i, 1 ,,d lhc wrreni peace drive will be decided in 
( n u L l y ^opc thill the two leaders will have the lime and interest to 
g.vc I Ins explosive region of the world the precious time it deserves 

.i 10 ,hc sombre fact t,,at if nothing positive is made 

i- K ''hole [leace process and with it the millions who are ar 

. by "■ * jeoparuizou. These are lines wlJin modeJa.ion^ a nd 

S .'r .1 V 14 *! 1 i. ,nr pcuctf a,ltl ‘-* ,,d U) decades of hostility and bloodshed 

Sn V. 11 .*' ' Vc w,l J, rtf K ret the tost opportunities if they become the excep- 
tion. We are aware that on both sides of the river there are lhc»e who 
our aggie ssi on and attrition to peace and harmony. 

hasic poi , EU whkh musl he noted is the fact that peace and cn 
V 1 l, J 0SC ^’ho give such u service on the long run. We have seen the 
and how it made the situation more complicated than il was before ~ 

In memory of Indira 

ESI 

cowardly attack on her life was an inSfon of wSJl °? tober .’ l984 - The 
wild and how a shrewd world leader could become terror,sm could 8» 
ists. There is no doubt that Mrs Gandhi stnnH n ea ? y pre y to e xtrem- 
India Her contributions to the * nd inlegrity of 

Mrs Gandhi had also until her death outspoken a i so J lnparallel ed- 

& UOnal f “ APd With *' de ™^se!^he\rab worl^lso^os close 

ssionist mo vemenUaunt^^ ^kh^xtre mf d ( hi h h H neo ' sece " 

any thing. On the contrary however Mrs Gandhi’? riififiTl” 1 sts had not sained 
«hor the unity of India. It ™ s a slap on"ta ta/rf fe , ‘ rB V thened 
destabilize the country. v ne aces ° r those who wanted to 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, who succeeded hi® ™ n< u 
to be u capable leader and statesman in h?c 18 m ? lhe, \ proved himself 
he had little experience in politics He has exhihlf^Ji ,n °*Tice.even though 
ism. alt of which are aimed at uniting the coumrv^ifis cou r. aEe and P™gmat- 
problems in the Punjab and Assam are prtifs of thfs approach t0 the 

SS Jlffl ties 

P“" d h' *i , u ^ al ™“"^wish 'india’ram^n™ M™hT!ri!L?Dl anni h v , erSar y of Mrs 
•ry builders had ,a,d down, that * "o^ 


Letters to the Editor, with ihe writer's full name and b*hZ 
twaent to: Jhe Editor, The Jerusalem Star, P O Btox a Should 
Jordan. Letters may be edited for reaaona of daS a^T/^i L^ man 
Writere names and/or addreaaea cap be wtthSdu^n r!^”' 
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' Scrap this film 

To the editor: 

Lde^%Xd h ‘Tt’ h S %°nnfM da ^ -! 0rdan Televisi °n Channel 6. oncofr 1 

shown on tele vision T£L M Q 0Ve \L wonder why ™h or similar W 
oSii n f ,th J r educative nor comical, theyareiir 1 

dws ? -It ? s Yo fur the . eyes of the Jordan public. F«*j 

us laugh It «imniv°mr* S ! 0W: 11 r S l . ther teaches anything nor does it d! 
educational or rJni™!JI! ri i plS °^ r chddren * We should see on television «i; 

Srae thrauthnrf l ;l. l?^ y s . erias a !J. d no ‘ j. ust some foreign rubbish*® 
tes of the Jordan Television to please scrap such trash ! 

Pascal B, Kirtl 

i Aran ! 1 


Wrestling on JTV ! 

To the editor: I 

i 

Hie peoDle^n h 1 / ord ,° n Television network is doing a fine job in MW 1 *';;' 

so. But at the sam^M^ 5 !' ,V sh JTV H,, tlle besI hope they will continue -j’-j 
just as Gulf iclevisio “ up011 . JTV to P“ l wrestling programines every j 
dan. I hope this win be So^w^n*'™* ^ m ‘ my wrest,ing fanS hCfe j 

Marcos Ftrwdft 

Am s» 

I. 

Ferns ndes.' y prfflgr " n,mC 0 " mt! " lnS "' rrfM 'j : 
l The Editor- / 


f Send more letters 

To the editor: 

my dee P aspect to all staff of your newspap* ^ ■ 

readers as a aeJtW °i the paper - 1 find il VCf y interesting and of g«a ^ 

a good local paper that is both well- written and edited. . ■ 

HmWunr I i.ihilli i 


_ *■*«!. is wm wcii-wrmen anu sun*" ^ i ■ 

OpiiUons V and vfewf 6 w lhn ■ . y0U a 1 * ocate space for your readers 10 , 

a&S S or attached to ,ocal paper flS ^ 

tions^I^ddiri trt UCh ■^ etter 1,1811 sendin 8 letters to foreign magazines 

to our own loeal pa^r-f l ° y ° U 1,64:81158 1 8sked myself the dU6Sti ° n! ' ? V 

not a^vs^nn! S? mmun,t y College and It is strange to find 

foretell Duhllr^hn I c . a English- language papers at bookshops wb'lj ?¥. -vrfpir 
ca f™ to ,'° nS llke N '™week and Time Also I call upon Ihe M » 
to Jordanian tMS mMet a " d inl ''° d “ CC |i 

Khad.rAl«jJr 

, • • • i 

ineSr anf views' tf ?v5 's» Tbe Star , has a Letter ’ s column allocated J 0 ’’ S’ 
Second, you are rMa «j? c °* llra8€ aH our readers to send us i can® 0 ?. 1 ? , 

that with some ouHa* about not finding the paper at all bookshops an . t 0t }•, 
all lmportl»f baokif " C * °5f r efforts "ill bear fruit and the paper Mil 
proposalasL^'? 5 ’ thlrd * I hope the Ministry of Education «*» 

F posbi as we too join you In calling for their attention. . |V M* ft' 


Lest we forget 


Greetings To Jerusalem! 

1 HAVE been writing for the Jerusalem Star since its first 
weekly issue on 29 July, 1982. almost two months after the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon. As this is my last “Greetings 
To Jerusalem" column, I would like to sign off with an ex- 
planation for my choice of this subtitle. My love, indeed the 
love of every Arab, for Jerusalem does not stem from the 
desire for mere physical possession of n piece of real estate, 
in as much as il has become part and parcel of our inner 
self, our desire for peace in a region that has rarely known 
peace. Ironically, Jerusalem has always been known as the 
City of Peace, although it has never known peace for long 
periods of time. Once The Prince of Peace, Jesus Christ, 
walked its narrow streets, sat in the shade of its trees and is 
now buried there. In medieval times, it was considered the 
centre of the universe. 

The Jews who came to Palestine as strangers in the time 
of our great grandfather, Ibrahim, known to us ns Khalil 
Al- Rahman, Friend of God or those who came seven hun- 
dred years later, in the time of the Prophet Moses, known to 
us as Kalim Allah, the Speaker with God. kepi alive their 
memory of Palestine by greeting each other, even in the 
Diaspora, with “Next year in Jerusalem". Through that 
greeting they convinced themselves and eventually others, 
that their rightful place in the world is Palestine. Even Ibra- 
him. Peace be upon Him, was a foreigner in the land to 
which he came. In Genesis 17:8. the Lord says to Ibrahim. 
"1 will give to you and your descendants this land in which 
you are now a foreigner...." Moses never set foot on the 
land of Palestine. He was only allowed to view it from 
across the Jordan, from Siyaghah, near the present day 
town of Madaba. 

I chose the subtitle as my contribution to keeping alive the 
name and the memory of Jerusalem, for we are a peaceful, 
forgetful, forgiving people; even in spite of the maligning of 
our image and the distortion of our history, culture and so- 
ciety by the Zionists. The fall of Jerusalem in 1967 was a 
shock that will reverberate for a long time to come in both 
the psyche and the soul of every Arab. The thought of hav- 
ing to share sovereignty over it sears the soul and is a 
bleeding wound in a presently hemopheliac nation. 

Palestine and Jerusalem have been Arab since before the 
a ?\ enl great Arab Pr0 P het * Muhammad, Khatim 

al-Mursalin, the last of the great Prophets. Islam only gave 
further honour and further blessings to the land and its peo- 
ple. The only miracle associated with the life and message 
of the Arabian Prophet involved Jerusalem: His nocturnal 
flight from the Holy City of Mecca to the Holy City of Jer- 
usalem, where He blessed it and its environs. Also, Jer- 
usalem was the first Qiblah, direction of prayers, for the 
Muslims. The Canaanites who took in and received the He- 
brew tribes nearly seven hundred years after 
the advent of Ibrahim, are ancestors of the Arabs. 

The City whs so revered by Arab and Muslim rulers, that 
noHe mad. it the capital during his rule: the idea being that 
this Heavenly City should not be concerned with the day-to- 
uay. mundane Issues of political and military life. Every 
n Y- e worthy Muslim ruler tried to beautify the City by adding 
a Madrasah, a school; a new mosque; a Sabil, a water foun- 
or by paving streets, or beautifying an already existing 
ouildjng. It has always been known to the Arabs as Bait a) 
Maqdis, the Holy House. 

Whenever I drive to the hills of Fuhais and Mahis over- 
ooking the Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley, in whose midst 
“J 6 . Jordan River still meanders, or rather what trickle is left 
PM* f' ler the Israeli’s pump its Holy Water for their vegeta- 
° , 1 g ® ze across the valley at the land of Palestine and the 
p.y called Jerusalem. On a clear day, one can make out the 
hi . *? ade more visible at night by its sparkling Lights. It is 
J„ a . rl ' breaking that it is so near and yet so far away, it is 
us to travel t0 Frankfurt, London or Sydney. 
(Mjstraha than to go Jerusalem: Our home and Holy Piute is 
mmied to us. 

ii?.* 8® u He scholar and intellectual Rohi al-Khalib, Abu 
the last Arab mayor of Jerusalem stands out in stark 
al tL^L 10 the aggressive Zionist mayor, Teddy Kollcck. Mr 
niimk 3 b r now s P e nds his days monitoring statistics on Hie 
hi fl u r , , homes demolished, lands appropriated, and peo- 
pe banished from his City by the Zionists. The Arab has 
SSf*u a ' orei £ner in his own land. Though wc always cher- 
n 7.;,' "v b, onoure d and defended Jerusalem, it was never made 
“ citadel by us. 

QnH 9 r * e hngs To Jerusalem” was my attempt at rekindling 
K^Ping alive in our heart, the essence, the spirit, the 
dm 0fy t,le beautiful and holy city of Jerusalem. I hope it 


Halloween: 
An American 
tradition 
of legends 


WASHINGTON - lhc peace 
process is ui such a critical junc- 
ture that l would rather not 
waste woids on the unknown. 
What is the outcome of Hie 
nice ting between His M aj e s l y 
King Hussein and Yasser Arafat, 
which could determine whether 
wc go forward, how we go for- 
ward. or whether we go to court 
disaster is still unknown, that is 
I . Arafat could decide lo do all 
the tilings that his representative 
recently declined to du in Eng- 
land. thereby ruining the pro- 
spect of 1*1.0- British negotia- 
tion. This would involve a 
statement recognizing Israel and 
accepting (he "land lor |>cacc" 
provisions of Security Council 
resolution 242 ami abjuring ter- 
rorism. After that all kinds of 
progress would lie psossihle. 

Or, 2. Arafat could refuse, 
thereby in effect also negating 
the February 1 I agreement with 
Jordan. King Hnssuin would 
then be justified in saying that 
the PI.O was no longer a possible 
partner in peace talks, tliut he 
would have to seek other part- 
ners. 

Or. 3. They could paper over 
disagreement by naming a com- 
mittee to work out Ihe problem. 
Even more difficult, probably 
hopeless. 

So let me tell you what Ameri- 
cans are really thinking about 
these days, namely. Halloween, 
the holiday on October 31 when 
traditionally children go from 
door to door with colourful 
masks on their feces shouting 
"trick or treat." Which means, 
give us some candy, or gum or 
fruit or we’ll play a trick on you. 
it can be a joyful evening, but it 
sometimes ends in tragedy. 
There are ogres in the world who 
lake the opportunity to abuse 
children or give them candid ap- 
ples with razor blade in them. 

The Halloween tradition goes 
back to the time when celts 
whose priests were druids inha- 
bited much of England as well as 
Wales and Ireland and France: 
For the druids October 31 was 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt 


the cud of summer and Novem- 
ber I the beginning of winter and 
of a new year. The thirty- first 
was the festival of satnhain. Cel- 
tic lord uf death who allowed the 
souls of the dead of the previous 
twelevc months to return to their 
homes during part of the even- 
ing. 

The druids built huge bonfires 
of oa k wood on 1 1 i Hi ops and 
burned in them crops, animals 
and, it is said, sometimes human 
beings, to the bonfire lor a fresh 
flame. 

At Stone lienee, in I- ugland 
I lie di niiK clot lied i n ,i iniinals 
skins and heads, ait- U-lieved to 
have marched round and mund 
the mysterious monuments in 
placate Die lord n| death. 

When the Romans arrived they 
added to this tradition the fes- 
tivals of Ter alia in honour of the 
dead, and of Pomona, the god- 
dess of fruit. And t lie Christian 
Church in A.l). 801) declared 
November I All Saints Day and 
the night before all llalluwmuss 
out of this came Hallowe’en. 

Pagan traditions have clung to 
the Christian holiday, lliey live 
on in soap crosses which chil- 


dren may paint on cars or win- 
dows. in superstitions nbuiu 
black cats, bats and ghosts. T he 
jack O’ lantern made by hollow- 
ing out a pumpkin, curving a gri- 
macing face and setting a candle, 
goes back to n tale about a miser 
named Jack. He couldn’t get into 
heavan bcenuse of his miserli- 
ness and the devil wouldn’t have 
him in hell because he luid 
played joke on the devil. So he 
was condemned lo wander be- 
tween heaven and hell holding n 
lantern uni il judgement day. 

1 icincinhcr at college some 
bright spritils managed on Hall- 
oween to lead it horse up the 
stairs to the hcHITy of a small 
church just off the college cam- 
pus. Olliers managed to remove 
Die wheels from the cur driven 
by Robert Taylor, a graduate of 
the college. 

1 think such pranks are a little 
out of style now. The neighbour- 
hood where I live is orgnnismg n 
big Halloween party, with a 
parade and contest for the best 
masks, uiul everyone should 
bring picnic food. All vury orga- 
nised and supervised. The door- 
bell rarely rings on llallow'ecn 
any more. 


If* ItiM l mhnuns i if 
fpiru? in/'tiqJbv fail 






By Osama El-Sherlf 


SO I carried myself to the rooftop and watched the 
Earth’s shadow sinking the lifeless moon into a sea 
of a cold and deadly darkness. And l thought to 
myself. There I was on the lofty building a shadow 
among shadows, a mere insignificant figure look- 
ing with an animalistic instinct to another world 
where silence and apparent stillness mean commo- 
tion and movement. Who was wnLching what? Al 
that bleak hour the whole universe wus announcing 
itself, making u point, correcting misconceptions 
and performing a ritual. 

Was 1 watching a sign from Gird, the sole creator 
of everything which we can comprehend and can't? 
Or was 1 seeing in thai ominous, fearful and pow- 
erful displuy of nature's moods, a reflection of our 
own weakness and disparity? 

Here was a festival of some unknown, untested 
and unrivaled heavenly bodies, the aim of which is 
to prove the unity of the universe, its timeless 
rhythm, its fascinating intricacies and its eternal 
existence. And we. the millions who live on this 
little haven of ours we call Earth, with all our am- 
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bitions, drenms, sighs and wonders, joys and pains 
and superstructures are midgets before this great 
event with its infinite surprises. What we think of 
ourselves docs not really mutter; it is what wc 
really arc. is what matters: Where are wu going, 
how will we survive as dwellers of this booming 
planet swimming stealthily in this expanding 
space. . . ? 

And I garc at the devoured moon — an extern ion 
of Earth’s celestial boundaries — ■ and do I see an 
eclipse of our own existence —-just like that when 
the powerful sun is hidden by one of its loyal ser- 
vants. when Hie slave strikes his muster or u wor- 
shipper his god? Do 1 sec an inevitable demise of 
those who believe their sun will never set or their 
moon disappearing? 

A shadow among shadows. I remain. Lhitil the 
Earth, arrogant and conceited by its devilish plot, 
flnnlly is pushed away and the moon, lifeless as it 
may be. trembles with love, with warmth and with 
passion as il sees the light of God once again. May 
be there is hope for those who look up at things and 
retain their colour even in the bleakest of nights. 
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South Africa’s 10 0 days of emergency 

SOUTH Africa finds Ikrlf nftpr inn Hai-i: »r «r licki tr.: n ,, .... 


SOU Ell Africa finds Itself nfier 100 days of state of em- 
ergency in n vicious cycle of political turmoil leading to eco- 
nomic crisis, in turn aggravating political problems. No end 
is in sight. 


By Ken Owen 

Compass News Features | 

JOHANNESBURG - After a st- 
ate of emergency lasting 100 
days (October 28J. South Africa 
remains a country in turmoil 
where three or four people die 
every 24 hours in political 
violence. 

Tiie white-ruled republic 
seems no nearer a solution for 
its tragic racial problems than 
when Preside m Poiter \V Botha 
declared the emergency in }(> 
districts on Ju]> 21. Since then 
neai 1> J0U people have died, 
mails cij them outside the areas 
covered hy ilic suite ol em- 
erge i lev. 

Cipe low n. which was quiet 
until some time aliii the em- 
ergency ikvlcii.nioii. erujued into 
via ile ii > e only when the police ai . 
I'l'Med the populai (.'nli uued 
tmi.sed i,ii.el cluiieii leader, i lie 
K'jv Allan I toes ah Since (lien. 
Uape I nwii v ink- lice has been so 
severe Hi . 1 1 all 4c-i black schools 
h;uc had lo lx* closed. Riots have 
become emlciinc. and some black 
jownships have ai limes Iven 
*’ 110 - go areas where buses 
nave been hii.ieked or burned, 
commercial vehicles destioyed 
mid outsiders stoned on sight. 

M things are bad at home, 
abroad they are im better. Inter- 
national confidence lias been so 
shaken as to throw the country 
into its worst political and eco- 
nomic crisis since the end of 
, I’? _\ Var II Foreign banks, 
ted by Llmse Manhattan, refused 
10 .roll wer loans to South 
Africa, precipitating a flight of 
capital that Forced the govern- 
ment for the first time in its his- 
tory to default on its financial 
commitments. 


display of tear-gassing, baton 
charges and shooting in the black 
townships that ring every ■•wh- 
ite” South African city. 

The international reaction has, 
for the South African govern- 
ment. been catastrophic. Led by 
France, scores of foreign coun- 
tries have declared trade emba- 
rgoes or other sanctions against 
South Africa. The republic's ma- 
jor trading partners — the Un- 
ited Stales, the European Com- 
munity and Japan — have so far 
been restrained in their punititvc 
actions, but almost all South 
Africa ns now agree thin the bat- 
tie to aval sanctions has been 
lust. I he Botha government lias 
tried repeatedly m fight the 
si or m hy an mu me mg modifica- 
tions ol apiiithcid policy, pio- 
mising in restore citizenship to 
Mucks will i wore, in terms of 
•ipuUhvid theory, confined to 
separate ' ‘ homelands "* 


lish) has run ahead of the Afri- 
kaner govenrment. The chair- 
man of the giant Anglo-Amer- 
ican gold- mining corporation, 
Gavin Relly, led a delegation of 
businessmen to Zambia to meet 
ANC leader Oliver Tainbo and 
his top officials. 

There was no meeting of 
minds between pin-striped capi- 
talists and socialist revolutiona- 
ries, but at least some of the bu- 
sinessmen relumed with the be- 
lief that a deal may yet be stuck 
with the ANC. Last weekend wh- 
ite politicians from the opposi- 
tion Progressive Federal Party 
also met ANC officials in Lu- 
saka. Both sides agreed apar- 
itieia must the scrapped, but dif- 
fered on how it should be done. 

Meanliile the turmoil contin- 
ues. as black children boycott 
schools (supported occasionally 
by pupils from upper-class while 
private schools and some white 
university students), stone the 
police . o nforce consu me r boy- 
cotts against white merchants 
and sometimes assassinate 1 ’col- 
laborators.” 


Some South African analysts 
talk of a “low- intensity civil 
war.” which overstates the si- 
tuation. But South Africa is 
clearly not at peace, nor likelv to 
be for as far ahead us anybody 
can see. 

‘‘A hundred days?” said one 
political commentator. '‘This 
could last a hundred years.” 

Buthelezi: 
Prince of 
the Zulus 

IN THE Byzantine politics of 
black South Africa, only one 
man can challenge the supre- 
macy ot the African National 
Congress^ Chief Mangosuthu 
’ Gulsha’ Buthelezi. 56. scion 
or the Royal House of the Zulus 
and leader of a million- member 
Zulu movement called Inkatha. 

Periodic violence marks tile 
deadly rivalry between Buihele- 
zi's followers and the ANC or its 



U W «| flares after a funeral in (he township of Kwa-thema, Eastern Transv .,1 


Though South African foreign 
relatively small, about 
Sj.3 billion, the monetary au- 
thorities were forced to declare a 
three-month moratorium on debt 

repayments and called a Swiss 
banker to help reschedule re- 
payments. Already 30 multina- 
tional corporations — including 
such names as Barclays, Alfa 
Apple computers 
and Phibro Salomon — have re- 
duced their stake in the country 
or sold out. The Rand, which 
traded a few years ago at S 1 . 40. 
fell to 35 US cents before the 
government clamped down ex- 
change controls. 

With unemployment among 
Mack workers running as high as 
56 per cent in some parts of the 
• country. South Africa now faces 
a renewed burst of in nation as a 
result of the decline of its cur- 
rency. Thus political turmoil has 
lea to economic crisis which in 
turn aggravates the political 

K oWems. with no end in sight. 

retrospect. Botha's decision to 
suspend the civil law in 36 dis- 
tricts (out of 26 5) was a mis- 
take. in that it dramatised a low- 
level conflict that had already 
continued for nine months. 

The emergency powers added 
Rule to the draconian laws with 
which the white community of 
Jess than five -mill ions hns main- 
tained control, even in * ' nor- 
imal” times, over the 25 million 
: (Hacks, 

virtK emergency measures 
hove thCrtlseiVus become a target 
Tor fresh protest and disorder. 
Police behaviour has aggravated 
the crisis. Pictures or whip- 
swinging policemen thrashing 
schoolgirls in gyms lips or beating 
up respectable middle-class 
protesters have appeared repeat- 
edly on foreign ■ television 
screens, with an almost nightly 
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Botha hns offered to share 
power with black people and lo 
negotiate a different constitution 
with black leaders. At the same 
time, much racist legislation has 
been scrapped. The anti- 
- miscegenation laws have been 
repealed, the restaurants, theat- 
res. parks, beaches, some buses 
and trams and most labour un- 
ions. have been desegregated. 

The law forbidding whites and 
macks to form joint political par- 
ties and most laws reserving cer- 
tain jobs Tor whiles have been 
repealed, and Che main (white) 
opposition party is busily recruit- 
‘ n * members. Even the 

hated taws that require blacks to 
,,p “« es ‘' to be abo- 
lished, and most forced popula- 
tion removals are to be aban- 
doned. 

More important, perhaps, the 
government has adopted the rhe- 
toric of reform, urging its own 
followers to • • adapt or die. ’ ’ 

None of this impresses the 
new breed of revolutionary 
youngsters who reject reform as 
ameliorative” and “bour- 
geois.” 

S a . ca » from the 
cx'led African Naitonal Congress 
to make the townships “ungov- 
ernable. they systematically 
assassmutc black policemen 
own councillors and other ‘ * col- 

L^c 1110 ! 3, rhe Bove fitment 
Keeps, appealing to blacks to 
enter negotiations, but it is in- 
creasingly evident that notions 
t'f incremental reform will not 
meet the political need. 

No credible bluck leader, exr 

rfSL ?° r ! w P s ^’ief Mungosmhu 
Buthelezi of the Zulus, is willing 
S* k J lh ? fharge or 1 •collabora- 

* takin 8 up the invitation 
to talk. Even churchman now 
condone ‘just violence.’! 

As n result, the business com- 
munity (which is mainly Eng- 


Often they are guilty of terr- 
ible cruelty, leading one black 
journalist. Aggrey Klaaste of the 
Sowetan newspaper, to lament. 
We have turned our children 
into monsters." 

the 600 or more 

bSted hS r ihl e year are altri ' 
vii il b '- M 80Vernraent to “ci- 

Sfe^sw-ssss 

ofThe d 0 the« h im Most 

“,{]? oth f rs have been shot by 
firearms ° ' eadi,y Use lheir 
Evidence also grows daily that 
£? Pohoe are using torture and 
third- degree methods on detai- 
nees. Since the state of em- 
i^!f y was declared, more than 

Za7u have teen held 

without trial, although most 

Sf™ 3 !"* **** freed - More 

than 60 per cent of those ar- 
rested are under 25. and many 
are children as young as 1 1 r 
A university study found that 
SO per cent claimed to have been 
tortured, and this was partly cor- 
roborated' when a young district 
surgeon. Dr Wendy Orr. describ- 
ed m a court affidavit the in- 
j lures she had round on scores of 
prisoners under her care. The 
jjoveruinernt took her off her 

When all is said however the 

effect on them* 8? ha Ten 
gnomic Rouse prices & 
r»llun by half in some areas 
consumer boycous . have Z, 
scare people out of bigness 1 
Bankrupicies have been hfaS' 

pensive”^ the 

i!^nnL UnC u nlP,0ymcnt But Wh- 

essentially shlath°ed Wr remain ? d 


satellite organisations within 
South Africa. In the latest out- 
break at the end of September, 
rural Zulus in tribal dress and 
carrying short stabbing spears 
were spurred by Buthelezi’s hot 
rhetoric to invade the township 
ol Lamontville near Durban to 
hunt down members of the Un- 
Il ® d Democratic Front ( UDF) , 
which Buthelezi regards as a 
front for the ANC. 

By the end of the day, six peo- 
ple were killed and another 13 
severely injured. Yet Buthelezi 
himself ceaselessly condemns 
violence especially among bla- 
cks, and argues for compromise 
and peaceful change. This goes 
of his S. uarreis w* 111 

the exiled leaders of the ANC. 

Like Nelson Mandela, the ANC 
leader who has spent 22 years in 
P™*; for Plotting the violent 
overthrow of Pretoria’s apar- 
theid regime. Buthelezi spent his 

88 an enthusiastic 
member of the ANC Youth Lea- 

fripnH he £ roke ™ th W« former 
in ends when, reacting to pro- 

SHS lI ? 1961, the ANC 
opted for violence as “the only 

t0, e ? d a P artheid - From 
then onyrard the ANC was in- 
creasingly uncter the influence of 
pi® Sout . h African .Communist 
Party, whose members now oc- 
ci^y almost half the seats on the 

hf^ZT an ‘ lcontro1 if *. 

of^nn 6 ,!? 2 '; r u . nd,ir tha Influence 
Paton ^ f !' i< ? n Liberal Atan 
' al hnr ~ f te ^ known abr °ad as 

HE** ay ’ The Gloved 

7 we* 11 other way. 

svsi a m® d , t0 u Work “within the 
system to change apartheid. 

cehMhS this ' Bu f h0 lezi had to ac- 
£JJ* l he system of ‘ ■ homelands” 

' diWd^| hl fh a the sovernment had 
uivided the country (assinnina 
3 per cent of the land to the 8*f 


- tem but used it as a poJ r V", 
ls und now governs 

o land, Kwfzufu Horafe- 

>' Zulu capital or UlundS fc' 

ministration is effA 
c ueni and authoritarian. Bath*' 
s e/l 1S Politically a deraocru ?• 
personally imperious B nd ^ 

He cannot take criticism *< 
writes interminable leuen j 
protest to South African 
spaper editors against, foreu c . 
Pie. the use of his childhoods ' 
name, Gatslia. Face to Tact t; 
is charming and considers ' , 

The early years of hiscareen- f 
| Zulu politics were precario*‘i 
K The government preferred tr., 

■ Goodwill Zwelithini, the rfov • 
occupant of the throne, id ai • 
prickly Buthelezi. who acciue, 
the security police of haur; 
plotted with the Royal Fuai! 
against him. 

At the same lime he was him 
by the ANC for opting towrti: 

; Hie system while his fellow kid 
s ers went into exile, prison 
underground. Buthelezi wait: 
target of several ANC assisusj 
attempts. 

To avoid the fate that had k- 
fallen the ANC. he founded ln- 
katlia as a cultural, rather tluni 
political, movement and quieili ' 
recruited members until rhegv.- 
ernment did not dare lo ban it: 
organisation. Since then. Inki- 
Iha has become increasingly 1 
political party. 

Its membership, now one mill- 
ion paid-up members (ofshw , 
almost a third are women zti . 
another third youth membeiii > 
dwarfs all other political organ; 
sations except the white Nation 1 
Parly. It is superbly organist 
and disciplined. 

The ANC at the time of r.- 
banning was estimated w fa ' 1 
no more than 1 OO.OOOmeraRn 
and even today its active im® 
bership is thought to be small 

Its military wing has an es- 
timated 7.000 lighrly-traiceJ 
guerrillas, although it has mil-- 
ions of sympathisers and a a* 
ber of front organisations 
South Africa. 

ANC cadres have used^ 
garni methods to bring dus 
factions like the Block C ‘ ■ 

ousness Movement t . 

sway. Buthelezi says be ™ 
embark on a program . 
“killing, burning and .^.y • 
black people” — aor, JjL 1 
will he do so toward 

Yet his “impis.” J i 

giments. are frequently ^ ^ ^ 
for killing other .i ri i 5 • 
latest series of con 
blame the UDF for P r . |j,k 
I nkatha, while socialists « 
blamed Inkatha. f 

h- * 

Buthelezi and the ! f- 

speaking whites 

been working toward Jj^. 

ministration of the buck ag Ni . 5 

ite areas of the P r oy c f Dli 1 - 
tal, of which KwaZulu ■ 

part. * 

The government, jjejf far • 
does not approve. , deaVl ju»> [ 
blinked at these 81 

which, if they succeed 5 

a pattern for IJ 1 *f r ' I / u [us [ 
•promise. If that 
whites together. , ® v£1 | ll( |ifl 
hopes of a social^ . Thef e- 
will barely be achievable- ^ 


whites logeiuci. - |,„ 

hopes or a * 0C i?* I *I b Ef Th« 
will barely be achievable.^ ^ 

fore the fight bet«« l! |h . 
and Inkatha is to the 0 

Freelance writer 2 

former editor of the 3 
press, Johannesburg- 
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AI Jubaiha amusement city 
to be opened June next year 


JUNE 1ST. 1^86 is the date set 
f»r the opening of the Jubaiha 
Amusement City, the first of its 
kind m the Middle East. 

I he contract l or the establish- 
ment of the JD 4 Million centre 
hjs been awarded to tile Chippcr- 
I'vld Companies Group of the UK 
ft hich has extensive experience 
in the establishment and man- 
■‘Semem of recreation centres, 
crciises and safari parks. 

Chipperfields are providing 
finance far the project and will 
be responsible for its man- 
agement for the first five years. 

The 63 dunum site will have a 
fang; of children’s games and 
entertainments (see plan) a 
-.500 square metre restaurant 
complex including a five star res- 
taurant to be equipped and man- 
aged by a British company, shops 
a| )d a cinema. 


Another notable attraction will 
be a 75- metre rotating l«»wei 
with a capacity for 50 people. 

The complex will also be host 
lo regular visits by circuses. The 
first after the opening in UJH6 
will be Chipperfields own circus 


By Pam Dougherty 
Star Staff Writer 


and there are also plans for a vi- 
sit from a Chinese circus. 

While most equipment for the 
venture will be imported from 
Europe, including the tower 
from Germany and the children's 
games from Italy, the civil works 
will be carried out by local con- 
tractors under Chipperfields' 
supervision. 

Ticket procedures have not yet 
been settled and could follow 


either a system or one ticket all- 
owing access to all activities «»r 
separate tickets fur each, but the 
aim is 10 ensure (Inn the 
amusement centre is accessible 
lo all members «»f the public mi 
prices will be kepi moderate 
Whichever system is chosen the 
tower will be a separate activity 
and visitors will also lx.* able m 
pay a visit iusl to the restaurant. 

The project ognnisers estimate 
that the amusement city will be 
able to eater comfortably for 
750.000 visitors per year. 

The Amman Municipality is 
also working on an amusement 
centre. It has carried out u study 
for a Safari Park to be esta- 
blished at the 12 kilometre mark 
on the Queen Alia International 
Airport road and is now waiting 
for offers from suitably qualified 
companies. 


Education Ministry appoints consultants 


AMMAN — The Ministry of 

C iX at ! 0n has appointed 
gflt loca l consultants for 


supervision work on the JD 
32 million Sixth Education 
Project. 


Tl,e eight companies are: 


E Jordan Technical 


Consulting Co. 
Eubbad and Ba‘ba 
■}• Amra Co. 

■*• Participant 
_ Engineers Co. 


The p r0 j ect is 
8U1 >n three t 

in a , CtS for phase 

^extensions t 

schools are due 1 

wil hin the nexl 


5. Ruqun AI Handasa 

6. Regional Engineering 

Office 

7. AJ Tajamu’ AI Handasa 

8. Muhammad Jardanch 

and Co 


Phase three for 1 6 second- 
ary schools in seven groups 
of contracts, will be tendered 
once ihe contracts for phase 
two are awarded. 


JJf rirs t tei 
Phase two, 
‘^co nslructi( 

SffSP sch °o 

tl “ s ^ek. 

divided i 

end will be tei 
^^tlyinTervJ 


The Ministry of Education 
Projects Directorate has nlso 
awarded an approximately JD 
200,000 contract to Najm 
Engineering Company for the 
construction of a 3,200 sq. 
metre warehouse at Marka. 
The warehouse will be used to 
store furniture and equip- 



ment for the Projects Direc- 
torate. 


FAO aid 

ROME (AP) — The UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization 
on Wednesday announced em- 
ergency food aid worth $6.7 
million for 300,000 Lebanese 
In the Tripoli area who were 
left destitute or had to leave 
the city because of a recent 
outbreak of hostilities. 

Since mid-September, Tri- 

S oli has been the scene of 
envy fighting and a third of 
the city’s buildings have been 
reported destroyed or da- 
maged. Civilians taking re- 
fuge along the scacoast and 
the nearby mountains arc 
without the basic necessities, 
including food. 

The grant will Include 
10,800 tonnes of wheat, 
1,080 tonnes of vegetable oil, 
810 tonnes of milk powder, 
540 tonnes of sugar and 540 
tonnes of canned meat or fish, 
the FAO said. 



Contracts awarded 


Till-! JORDAN Petroleum Refinery Company t.IPKC) has 11 warded 
the contract for the design. 01 11 strut I ion anil commissioning of 14 
oil storage tanks at its Zarqu refiner? to Korea’s Kiikje ICC Cor- 
poration. Soli- contractor for Hie approximately $10 ml II Inn Job 
is llu- Korean Shipbuilding and Engineering Corporation. The 
tanks are to he used for the storage of crude oil, asphalt, fuel oil 
etc. and the cunt rad includes elec I rl col and citil works. Work on 
the project, which is being financed by the .ll’RC, Is to begin in 
January 1YX6 with completion due In 18 months. 


• I KNDKR FOR the construct Ian of two storeys for the school 
building at Yarouda- Amman governorate on an area of 655 
sqm. Price nf tender documents Is JI) 25 and are available at 
Yarouda municipality huilding on Amnia n- Mu da ba road. 
Cluslng dale: 13 November 1985 

• CONSTRUCTION of ware houses at commercial Market at 
Abu Nu.scir Town consisting of two floors, and a basement. 
Area 8500 sqm. Tender documents arc available at the Hous- 
ing Corporation for JI) 100. Closing date: 9 November 1985. 

• SUPPLY OF the following Items for the Jordan Electricity 
Authority:- Aluminium cables, Closing date 19 November 
1985 

Copper cables Isolated and covered: Closing date: 27 Novem- 
ber 1985 

Lamps Bulbs for street lighting: Cl using date: 2 December 

Copper cables: Closing date 5 December 1985 

Specifications and conditions of the tender may be obtained 
from ihe company* s of flees at Jabal Amman. First Circle for 
JI) 5 fur each item. 

• Tender for AI Bashir Hospital for gravelling yards. Tender 
documents are available at the building section at the Minis- 
try of Health for JD 10. Closing date: 7 November I9H5. 

• CENTRAL TENDER NO. 146/85, Construction of a Print- 
ing School at Amman adjacent In the Technical Training 
School. Area: 7000 sqm. Price of lender documents: JD 125, 
available at the Government Tenders Dept. Closing date 18 
November, 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 16/85. Supply of 50 k ms of plastic pipes for 
the Jordan Valley Authority. Tender documents are available 
at the Secretariat of the Tender Committee of the Jordan 
Valley Authority (Central Administration) at Jabal Amman, 
Ras El Eln for JD 25 for each copy of the tender. Closing 
date: 26 November 1985. 

• TENDER FOR the construction of a pilot school consisting 
of two stories containing 23 rooms with corridor and latrines. 
The tender documents are available at Hakama municipality - 
Irbld Governorate for JD 25, Closing date: 5 November 
1985. 

Yarmouk university 
announces tenders 

AMMAN — Yarmouk University has announced tenders for 
supply, Installation and operation of specialized laboratory 
equipmeut for the departments of chemistry, physics, bi- 
ology, geology and environment last week. The purchases and 
Installation of the equipment and training of personnel are 
funded by the European Economic Commission under an 
agreement signed by It with the government. 

Under this agreement EEC’s delegation In Jordan has of- 
fered the Yarmouk University's faculty of science a grant of 
2.5 million EC units for modernising various departments of 
the science with advanced and specialised equipment. The 
project according to the EEC’s ambassador In Jordan Mr Ro- 
mano Lantlnl will take three years to complete. Also three 
teachers will be given training for a three-year term lu Europe 
and the expenses will be met from the grant. 

EEC started providing financial assistance lo Yarmouk Un- 
iversity In 1981 with a grant of 2.5 million EC units for 
Its faculty of science. While Jordan Uulvcrsity' s faculty of 
engineering and technology nlsu received a grant amounting 
to $3 million from the F.KC. This assistance was to finance 
the purchase and Installation or specialized equipment In the 
Engineer! og faculty and to provide Ihe university departments 
with fho services of Europcutt professors. Apart from this the 
provision Included scholarships for Jordanian scientists and 
professors to undergo training In European universities and 
scientific Institutions. The EEC also granted technical aid to 
the Agriculture faculty of the university of Jordnn. 

II ls also expected that the EEC will provide the Jordan un- 
iversity with another grant for financing (he purchase of an 
advanced computer for Its Engineering faculty. A 11 agreement 
to this effect Is likely to be signed soon. This granl will also 
amount to 2.5 million EC uults. 
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i Financial Market Report | 


Arab Bank 
dominates 

By Maradouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

NOTWITHSTANDING the big trading in the shares of 
the Arab Bank which dominated almost three-quarters 
of the total trading this week, the price of the Bank's 
share has slightly fallen to the equivalent of I % while 
most of the other shares have fallen to an average. 

4S4.QQ0 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,620,000 divided among 1,100 contracts a decrease of .8 
per cent compared to last week, 

The daily handling average came to JD 323,000 with a de- 
viation of 37.2 per cent or 7.4 per cent of total around this 
average, thus Indicating instability, at the market. 

The shares of 67 companies wore handled from which 17 
companies gained including: 


I • World Chemical 
Industries 

2- Jordan Tobacco 
Cigarettes Co. 

3- Jordan Taming Co. 

4- Jordan Finance 
House 


closing at JD i. 290 up 
Trom JD 1.220 
closing at JD 14.000 up 
from JD 13.500 
closing at JD 1.700 up 
Trom ID 1.6 50 

closing at JD .960 up 
from JD .940 


29 com panics lost including: 


1* Petra Insurance 

2- Wood Industries & 
Production 
3* Jordan At Ahllch 
Insurance 

4- Arab Aluminium 
Industries 

5< Administration & 

Consultation 


closing at JD .370 down 
from JD .400 
closing at JD . 140 down 
from JD . 150 
closing at JD 23.000 
down from JD 25.000 

closing at JD . 750 down 
from JD .780 
closing at JD .500 down 
from JD .520 


21 companies had no change In their share values, 

In the over* (he- counter market, more than 99,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 40,000. 

Trading in (he regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banka 
Industry \ 
Services 
Insurance 


Market 

share 

85.996 

10.5% 

1.3% 

2.3% 


Last week's 
share ■; 

85.5% 

11.4% 

1.5% 

1 . 6 % . 


- - Propilnent firms whose shares 
Banks Coat of 39 traded); 

Arab Back ! ' u': 

. 2- National Bank. * v ; 

■" Industrials ( (nit of 2d traded) . 

./It Jordan’- Dairy:-' j 
-■','2- Jordan.PetraleUm / 

Arab* /Suihinlum \ 
Jndustrles 

4* Arab Medicine 
: Manufacturing Co. • 

• •; . sietTica* 5 jf • 8. (Sided) 

Jordan Electric , 

Power ..•! ■ . ; * 

. i ■ 

: Insure ace ( out of 14 traded) 

' :\r" ^surar^orjordan 


were traded by sector 

Share . Share • 

of sector ’ of market 

£3.4% 7.1,7% V. 

fi% 3.4% • 


3.6% 1 


34.3% 

;i.0>2% 

10.3% 


62.2 % . , ; 


73% 1.7% ; ; 


Pktes • ? Beaksi I a sura neb Services Industries Average 

%ii IQ ■ .s;? % -w ' 

iihsi: ,,+.;sx' 2>' ■ 


Dollar down, gold up 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar fell on foreign exchange markets 
Wednesday, plunging to a 4 1/ 2-year low against the Japanese Yen. 
Gold was mostly op. 

In Frankfort the dollar opened slightly up, but quickly declined. 
The dollar Is being pushed down by the decision 22 September of the 
finance ministers of five western Industrial powers to depress the US 
currency and make American exports more competitive. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business day begins, 
the dollar fell to a closing 211.67 Yen from Tuesday's 212.90. 
Later, in London, It was quoted at 211.15 Yen. 

It was the lowest level for the dollar against the Yen since It bit 

21 1.60 In April 1981. The dollar has fallen more than 30 Yen since 
the finance ministers 1 decision to activate their Central Banks lata 
Intervening against the dollar in International markets. 

A Frankfort dealer said there was no evidence of intervention In 
Japan or West Germany Wednesday, but 1 ' the downward pressure is 
there and It is growing,” He predicted the dollar might fall below 

2. 60 West German Marks this week. 

Also depressing the dollar were expectations of statistics Wednes- 
day and Thursday Indicating weaknesses In the US economy, dealers 
said. 

At 1500 GMT Wednesday, US new home sales for September are 


due for release. Markets expect a 0.4- per cent decline after a 
5 . 6 - per cent drop In August. US factory goods orders to appear at the 
same time are seen falling 0.5 per cent In September following an 
0.9-por cent rise In August. 


Othor dollar rates at mid- morning, compared with late Tuesday: 

— 2.6140 West German marks, down from 2.6235 

— 2. 1428 Swiss Francs, down from 2. 1528 

-- 7.9680 French Francs, down from 7.9975 

-- 2.9540 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.9600 

-- 1.765,50 Italian Lire, down from 1,769.50 

•• 1.3637 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3651 

In London, the British pound was quoted at $1.4435 compared 
with 1.4380 Tuesday. 

European gold markets were reported qniet. 

Tho metal opened in London at a bid price of $326.85 a troy 
ounce, compared with late Tuesday’s 325.80. At mid- morning Wed- 
nesday, (he city’s five major bullion dealers fixed a recommended 
price of $326.80, 

In Zurich, the bid price was $326.75, down from 327.00 late 
Tuesday. 

Earlier, In Hong Kong, gold rose 0.45 lo close at a bid 327.55. 

In New York Tuesday, gold rose 0.40 to close at 327.00 

Silver was quoted In London Wednesday at a bid price of $6. 17 a 
troy ounce, down from Tuesday'! 6.18. 
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AMMAN — (star) - 
1 8 ct.. JD 3. 100 per 

iitSiiSC-* 

One kilogramme ( 
4,056.000 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD29 500 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD25.SS0 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sul 
J ewellers, Amman. 


Interbank spot 
dollar rates at 
London 


Switzerland 2.1435-50 • 
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Outrage. Noi 

pity, not sadness, 

not even despair. Pure 

tightly concentrated outrage ' 

filled Irish rock singer Bob Geldof the minutek 
saw the first televised images, by now to 
famous, of the hunger in Ethiopia. 

Behind the faces of children too weakened h 
starvation to even shoo the flies away from fa 
eyes, behind the madonna-ike figures of mo fa 
too dignified to beg even though they had 
nothing left in their breasts for their babiesto 
suc kr behind it aii he saw a monumental fake. 
Local governments had failed. Foreign governments had failed. The Pope 
the United Nations and the relief organizations, they aii had failed. 

As lead singer for the Boomtown Rats, a caustic rock and roll band, whi: 
Bob Geidof does best is music. Hedecided, then, to organize his fellow 
rockers— musicians, singers, composers -and, with everyone working la 
free, raise money for famine relief in Africa. Michael Mitchell, a producer if 
mega-events for TV, who had been introduced to Geldof by a mutual Imi 
became a key man in the project. 

The day was July 13, the event was named LIVE AID and simuttanmh 
in both London and Philadelphia, 63 of the best rock acts in the world 
strutted their stuff for 16 consecutive hours. Seenin 140 countries by m 
estimated 1. 5 billion people, the jumbo concert raised (at last countl USW 
million for charity. The money came from ticket sales, viewer donations 
and broadcast licensing fees. 

Afterwards, while Geidof shuttled to Ethiopia to check 'in loco' the best 
way to use the money raised, Mitchell, impressed with the corporate 
int&est in sponsoring the event, started to plan a whole series of high-tech 
en ^ s P eaa f s - For Mitchell, the road to beneficence doesn't have to be 
pav with moral principles or righteous indignation, if part of the money 
goes to charity, he reasons, there is nothing wrong with the fact that those 

involved can profit from their labor. 

In the following pages, WoridPaper examines the future of these mega- 
events spawned by Geldof and Mitchell. Will they maintain their idealistic 
roots, andifso, will the money raised be wisely spent? Or will global 

communications be used for no nobler purpose 
than making a brotherhood-of-man-inspired 
buck? And how, in the most human terms, do 
the recipients react? 

In a curious way, neither Geldof nor Mitchell 
their supposed mold. From within the most 
pampered and sybaritic group of young land 
increasingly middle-aged) people on earth -the 
rock and roll community — suddenly comes 
Geldof 's enraged voice, speaking for the 
forgotten, powerless victims of some biblical 
catastrophy. Then along comes Mitchell, the 
.. ,. . technological wonder-boy, 

tnth°* V,d sate ^ e and bringing a big-business approach 

to that most unbusinesslike of activities, raising 
money for charity. 

Each, in his own way, stands a deeply 

ten assumption on its head: Geldof, that 
rock’n' rollers don't care; Mitcheli, that 

gimg away money and making money are 
incompatible. 

Either way - angry young man orbenefit 
entrepreneur -the international relief 
establishment has been violently rocked 
et ns hitherto quiet moorings. Together 
last Christmas' Band Aid effort, U 

f2 Se !r POWtorUSA for Africa 
effort We Are the World," and the 

mammoth UVEAfD double concert have 
launched a new era of international charity. 

The philanthropic and financial fall-out 
has just begun.. 


Rocking the world 
with a conscience 

I Boomtown Rat Bob Geidof knew something 
j had to be done. He went ahead and did it. 


David Sinclair 

«o WoridPaper 


"The unsophisticated appivach, it seems, 
can produce results. But then hunger 
is an unsophisticated experience." 

— The Times, London 

(S? proper British announcer was care- 
*ith concert's large TV audience 

vrkicb a ac * . resse3 and telephone numbers through 
i^tions should be channeled. Impatient with 
brash Qn ? a L CQ foe minute details, Bob Geldof, the 
^ on i- mastermind behind it all, butted in 
tfc&r lve TV, went right to the point: "Just send in 
^■ihoney. We’ll get it there ” 
bft,) il ¥ aafc December. The lead singer of the rock 
(ifthg mn ?? mtown Geldof had persuaded many 

scenes ” ia 5 l0lls names in the British rock and roll 
tija & fo, elr services free to form Band Aid, a one- 
™ fo e en d, raised six million pounds 
■ US$4.5 million) for Ethiopia’s famine 

1 . I!'*cE is? 9 ^ ec0rd MFeed 1116 World (Do They Know 


llWy er-to4vff ap ^ auded » Band Aid was assumed to be 
&uUh^32 iV '^Peated outpouring of seasonal good will. 
^ LIVE 0 ^ GeWof had other plans and last July 

concert— an international rock and roll 


extravaganza-was beamed around the world by televi- 
sion, raising $50 million— and still counting-in dona- 
tions for the starving people of Ethiopia and Sudan. 

Many hailed Geldof, by now the most successful char- 
ity organizer in history, as a saint. He received honor- 
ary degrees and was proposed for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
But as a shrewd British commentator pointed out, 
Geldof, by inspiring the public in a way no official aid 
agency could, had exposed the weaknesses of the inter- 
national charity business. The highly organized "pro- 
fessionals” had been made to look like amateurs. 

Time was, of course, when the provision of charity 
was an undertaking for real amateurs, well-heeled 
ladies and gentlemen who gave of their wealth and 
their time to help others. The twentieth century, how- 
ever, particularly since the foundation of the United Na- 
tions, has seen the growth of a veritable industry dedi- 
cated to the giving of humanitarian aid. 

However, despite all the benefits for the recipients of 
such activities, what this multinational aid industry 
has achieved-apart from providing worthwhile ca- 
reers for well-disposed individuals-is the establish- 
ment of a sort of cordon sanitaire between the people of 
the so-called "developed world," who actually reach into 
their pockets to finance aid, and those in the euphemis- 
tically termed "less developed countries,” who receive 

This organizational distance between the donor and 


the needy may help to explain why, in the midst of all 
the aid efforts, it took television reporters in search of 
dramatic film footage to alert the world to the fact that 
significant numbers of the human race were facing ex- 
tinction in Africa. And why iltook someone like Geldof, 
outspoken and pussionate, to shake the world’s con- 
science. 

But passion doesn’t come cheap— nr go without criti- 
cism. Immediately, in the midst of all the public praise, 
notes ofdisaffection began to be heard. LIVE AID might 
have been very successful at raising money, hut wasn't 
it naive to imagine that a bunch of long-haired rock *n’ 
rollers could accomplish more than the experts? Any- 
way, it wasn’t mere money that wns required, it was or- 
ganization and planning. 

Geldof shrugs off the doubters. "We've been under 
criticism since we started,” he says. "By everybody.” To 
those who wonder publicly wbat will happen to the $50 
million raised by LIVE AID, he points out that the trust 
established to administer the funds is not made of naive 
idealists. 

"All this," hesays/'takestime, a long time. We’re not 
going to be foolish about it. We’re going to sit down and 
think about it, plan and implement it. We have to ex- 
pand the numher of people that we have, get new offices 
and arrange n group of experts to give us advice." 

Brief hut intense exposure to the politics of interna- 
tional aid has made Geldof sound, lately, rather more 
like a diplomat than ihu impetuous, no-nonsense phi- 
lanthropist he is. The trust, he adds, is spending $1.3 
million a week. "It Look us six mouths to spend the six 
million pounds from the Band Aid record, and this is 
eight times that amount. We will only spend it whore we 
know it's going to be of maximum effectiveness” 

‘We've been under 
criticism since we started. 

By everybody.' 

He explains that $7.5 million has been set aside for 
contingencies, outbreaks of disease and relief of the con- 
tinuing famine. But the trust is not simply concerned 
with meeting the present crisis. It is attempting to do 
what many aid programs signally fail to do— to attack 
the longer-term problems of famine and deprivation. 
"We're going to look at implementing things on a vil- 
lage level," Geldof says. 'We’re going to try to prevent 
people from having to leave the villages. I personally 
think this sort of thing will reoccur, but we can only do 
our best to prevont it." 

Geldof iB certainly not starry-eyed about the task at 
hand or about the methods needed to meet the chal- 
lenge. "We’re sitting on a $50 million industry more or 
less." 

The word "industry” may be particularly apt. The 
success of LIVE AID has led to suggestions that such 
events should become regular. There is talk of a Christ- 
mas special with both Reagan and Gorbachev, of the in- 
volvement of the Princess of Wales, of sponsorship, ad- 
vertising and payment for the artists taking part. After 
all, since the Los Angeles Olympic Games made a com- 
mercial venture out of amateur sports, why shouldn’t 
international charity make money for its promoters? 
Part of the money, it is pointed out, would still go to the 
Third World. 

Geldof diplomatically says he is too busy at the mo- 
ment to think about any future fundraising events. 
However, his approach to the project that now occupies 
mosL of his life suggests that he will have little enthusi- 
asm for charity performances under such less than fully 
altruistic guidelines. 

Despite some nasty comments and even a blunt re- 
mark from a senior Ethiopian official saying that 
Geldof would certainly further his career through his 
involvement with international aid, this is not the cose. 
"It's crippling me financially," ho says. 'Tve already 
started digging into my savings and they won’t last for- 
ever.” 

It is almost five years since his band had n record in 
the Top 20‘fl chart and Geldof is currently without n re- 
cording contract. But life, he says, "will never be as 
hard for mo as it is for those people in Africa." For 
those— and Lhere are many— who offer warnings that it 
all will cud in disappointment and frustration, he just 
says: 

"I don't know of any people who have gone into Africa 
who haven’t got their fingers burned one way or an- 
other. But tho people who have had their fingers burned 
most are the ones who are dying.” 

David Sinclair, a journalist and author, lives in London. 
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Mixing profit 
with charity 

Michael Mitchell uses business 
to improve his soul and 
TV to improve the lot of others 


By Mnrk Gerzon 

Associate Editor at Largo 

LOS ANGELES, United Status— When 
Michael Mitchell was growing up, the 
aon of a laborer in Oregon, he would get 
up nt four o'clock in the morning to pick 
beans. By the time he entered college in 
the early 60s, he Imd saved US$:1,000. 
"As n kid," hi* reculls, "I knew money 
was a tool to make things happen." 

During his college years, while being 
trained in business and finance at the 
University of Pennsyl vnniu, Mitchel l be- 
came increasingly attracted by the 
power of television technology. "You can 
beam it through n wall," he explains. "It 
CHn go anywhere. Nothing can stop it." 

Today, this 40-year-old businessman 
works out of his office overlooking the 
posh Marina Del Key, trying to juxtapose 
hia childhood credo with his adolescent 
fascination. He is the presidant of a prof- 
itable company called Worldwide Sports 
and Entertainment, and ns the execu- 
tive producer of the July 13 LIVE AID 
rock concert, he was the man responsible 
for putting together the extremely com- 
plex, W-satellitc TV transmission sys- 
tem that allowed 1.5 billion people in 140 
countries to join live audiences in both 
London and Philadelphia. 

The event, which raised money for 
famine relief in Africa, was the first 
truly global concert. It was so successful 
that his company's investment of over $4 
million will be easily recouped. But for 
him— and his business partner, the dis- 
creet Malaysian oil multimillionaire 
T&tparanandam Ananda Krishnan— it 
was only the beginning. 

"I use business to improve my soul,” 
says Mitchell. "We'll do anything we can 
breakeven on.” But profits aren’t unwel- 
come. He is now working on several 
projects in which, although part of the 
money will go for charities, everyone in- 
volved will ho regularly paid. Sponsors 
are welcome and the non-profit ethics of 
LIVE AID, where everybody would do- 
nate their services, seems further and 
further away. 

A shy, quite reticent person when it 
comes to his private life, Mitchell 
changes his mood when the topic is busi- 
ness. Intense, hard-working, fast-talk- 
ing, ho works long hours and expects 
nothing less from his employees. Hang- 
ing from a wall in his main office a sign 
says: "Either go all the way or don’t 
play.” 

His first big chance to go all the way 
Came last year, when he was appointed 
senior vice president of planning for the 
1984 Olympics. Following the let’s- 
bring- the-big-corporations-in -ns-spon- 
aors approach of chief wizard Peter 
Ueberroth, he ended up helping to orga- 
nize the first profitable Olympic Games 
in history. Moving then, to the charity, 
for-profit business seemed only natural. 
So natural, in fact, that he felt no uneasi- 
ness in declaring, recently, to the Wall 
Street Journal that "This family of mail 


trip is no hype. It’s the ultimate way to do 
business.” 

This ease with which Mitchell mixes 
benefit extravaganzas with money-mak- 
ing schemes has been generating some 
heavy criticism. Referring to Lhe LIVE 
AH) deal negotiated by Worldwide 
Sports and Entertainment with ABC- 
TV, in which the network was allowed to 
keep the US$4.5 million generated by 
the H?psi, Kodak and Chevrolet ads, the 
respected newsletter Rock and Roll Con- 
fidential said: "In retrospect, it's clear 
that this was all partof Mitchell's plan to 
establish himself as the planetary major 
domo of corporate sponsorship." Peter 
Spurney, who managed the 1980 Winter 
Olympics, was recently quoted in the 
Wall Street Journal criticizing Mitch- 
ell's future plans: "You can't come along, 
say 10 percent will go to charily, and ex- 
pect to duplicate LIVE AID," 

But Mitchell seems undaunted. "We 
live in a puritan country that sees things 
backwards," he says passionately, re- 
aring to the US. "If something is worth- 
while, like ending hunger, we assume 
you shouldn’t make any money doing it. 
But if it has little or no social value, we 
expect people to get as rich as they can. I 
think it should be just the opposite.” 

So, for at least the next five years, Mi- 

'As a kid, 

I knew money was 
a tool 

to make things happen. ' 

chael Mitchell and his Worldwide Sports 
and Entertainment will continue to use 
the electronic media to broadcast heav- 
ily sponsored global events while donat- 
ing only a percentage of the money to 
charity. One of these events is another 
TV special, scheduled for next March, 
showing the LIVE AID donations at 
work. 

"We have a responsibility to all other 
volunteer groups to show that giving 
does make a difference," says the frugal 
Mitchell. A zealot about accounting, he 
takes pride in the accuracy of his finan- 
cial projections and in the efficient econ- 
omy of his day-to-day operations. And he 
is determined that every penny ear- 
marked for charity reaches its destina- 
tion. 

Another mega-event being planned 
for the near future is a global entertain- 
ment special, scheduled for Christmas, 
to help children’s charities, to be hosted 
by several of the world’s mqjor political 
leaders. But even if both US President 
Ronald Reagan and Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev agree to partici- 
pate— maybe each with his own grand- 
children, as it has been rumored— would 
any major TV network in the US or 
abroad he interested in such aChristmas 
Special? Could they attract advertisers? 



Hemic feats and 
new grievances 

Africa evaluates the world's help 


Would there be any money to be made? 

Yes, laughs Mitchell, "if we can get 
Princess Diana. She’s hot right now. 
More than either (Reagan or Gorba- 
chev).” 

Another, even more ambitious event is 
scheduled for the second half of 1986: the 
UN’s 40th anniversary. Contacted bv 
several UN officials, Mitchell made clear 
to them that he would deal only with the 
UN Secretary General. "Our style ” he 
explains, "is to go to the top” So far, the 
plan includes a 24-hour, global telecast 
beamed to 97 countries, with performers 
from all the UN’s member nations. It 
could be the longest global telecast, with 
Hie largest audience, in history. 

There s a lot of fear in the world right 
now, s ays Mitchell, "and the only way to 
overcome that fear is to recognize that 
we are one human family. It is our goal to 
help everyone experience that connec- 
tion. And the best way we found is 

r °l I M ^ r J?i ev * s ^ oni t h rou gh entertain- 
ment. With this in mind, he has some 
surpnsesin store for those who expect 
Worldwide e. productions to be predict- 
ably issue-oriented. 

After turning-down several proposals 
for hunger-related broadcasts r We can’t 
be branded a 'hunger company.’ It’d kill 


us”), Mitchell is developing 8 j 
tially highly profitable ; 

Boxing Series. "I imagine a tag « . 

match,” he says enthusiastically. P j 
ing a Cuban and an America^. , 
against, say, a Japanese and a ^ ^ j 
hope people will say: Hey, d • . . 
work together in the ring, why j 

cooperate in the real world too- lji i 

Anything but naive, Michael^ 
is also planning far ahead, pi ej 3 
the time when competition^ ^ 

and, consequently, it wilt be . ^ 
leave the field of mammoth in ^ 

ally televised benefits. We ^ 

first wave, and had the 
water,” he observes w hs ^ 
surfing metaphor. "But before long 
will be a lot of boards Jn the } 

I’ll probably move on.” vjrt# ■ 

"lb the likes of Michael Mitch i ^ , 

cused Rock and Roll Confident!^ 
battle against world hunger ^ j 

brushfire engagement in th he fc • 

versus Coca) wars.” The 
cidea to catch could prove t r 


By Dlibrll Dlallo 

Special to WorldPaper 

KHARTOUM, Sudan— Africans, today, 
are the first ones to acknowledge the im- 
pact of the latest wave of solidarity. At 
first sight, the challenge looked insur- 
mountable. How could one help 150 mi I- 
/ lion people affected by drought, 30 mil- 
[ lion of whom were threatened by starva- 
| tion, 10 million forced to flee their 
| homes? Late last year, at the time of the 
| shooting of the now-famous BBC docu- 
1 mentary, up to 200 people were dying 
< every day among the 50,000 living near 
; the Sudanese northern town of Koren. 

I woke up one morning in a camp 
, tailed Bati, in Wollo Province, to find 
myself in the midst of the bodies of 30 
. people who had died during the night. It 
is this kind of horror that has been 
brought under control. The death rates 
i have dropped drastically in camps like 
Bali and similar improvements have 
. been reported in a dozen other drought- 

■ affected countries. 

j Stories of heroic feats have quickly be- 
tome part of the African folklore. There 
j ii the one about the English couple who 
}!; wM the family home and gave the 
; ™>wy to tho drought victims. Another 
5 : tells of a group of Dutch truck drivers 
■: drove their trucks all the way to Su- 

; dan. Overall, there is confidence now 
I lhata disaster has been averted. In fact, 

! ^ranbe said that at least three million 
: pph who are alive today would have 
, died had it not been for the relief efforts 
j out by African governments and 
; international community. 

At the same time, Africans are in- 

• Wwingly aware that long-term solu- 
koiacan only be achieved by the Afri- 
^ themselves. This new mood and de- 
wamation was very much present at 
7 ?“ test summit of the Organization of 

Unity. Several heads of state 

■ Ethiopian capital of Ad- 
0.\ . A , a, shunned rhetoric, candidly 

* errors and categori- 
v J ' jsswted that responsibility for 

■ h- 1- 8uccesfies end failures of their 
onil ! ^ent lay only with themselves. 

*** •' bJ\ CUn,eilt 0mer geney, on the other 
pjir- j i has also given rise to a number of 


concerns which have been voiced louder 
and louder within Africa. The first of 
these is with the international media 
coverage. The media blitz still fails to ad- 
equately cover the African perspective 
on the crisis. Much of the coverage has 
reinforced the prevailing misconception 
that it is up to the outsiders to go in and 
sort out the situation. 

Well before any international musical 
performance for Africa, solidarity initia- 
tives were gathering momentum 
throughout the continent. In Senegal, 
the entire population took part in a mas- 
sive fund-raising drive for the country’s 
drought victims. Recently, musical 
events in Sudan and Mozambique 
helped raise thousands of dollurs. None 
of these events can. of course, compete 
with similar exercises organized outside 
Africa, where millions of dollars were 
raised. But they show that even under 
extreme conditions, people in the conti- 
nent were able to sacrifice even more in 
order to help others. 

At a recent roundtable in Khartoum, 
another grievance was voiced. "Al- 
though people from developed countries 
sometimes are impatient with our ways 
of doing things, in the final analysis it 
pays to let us do things in our own way,” 
remarked Sudanese Prime Minister Gi- 
gouli Dafalla. It was pointed out that, 
due to the large number of non-African 
relief workers currently in the conti- 
nent, there are more expatriates in Af- 
rica today than in the colonial days, and 
each year a larger portion of interna- 
tional aid is spent on their salaries. 

Recently, the rains have returned to 
much of drought-striken Africa but the 
Africans themselves have little to cele- 
brate. One good rainy season makes lit- 
tle difference in the long-term crisis they 
are facing They are, instead, mobilizing 
themselves for a long battle against eco- 
nomic stagnation and ecological set- 
backs. And they hope the international 
support will continue in the long months 
and years to come. 

DjibrilDiallo of Senegal chief of informa- 
tion services at the United Nations Office 
for Emergency Operations in Africa, has 
written extensively on the African crisis. 


rides to catch could prove i * 

wrong. j 

Mark Gerzon, a journalist and 0 ^ ^ 

headsafilmproductioncompany' < ^ the aid. 
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A silent hunger 

While the world watches Africa, 
Latin American children slowly die 


r ‘ <♦ * 


By Daniel Samper 

Special to WorldPaper 

BOGOTA, Colombia— On Bogota’s Eldo- 
rado Avenue that connects the interna- 
tional airport to the downtown luxury 
hotels, a sign says; 11 While you were 
reading this, a Colombian child died. 1 * 

The leading cause of death among chil 
dren in Colombia— and all over Latin 
America— is what the experts call "mal- 
nutrition” or "undernourishment,” com- 
monly known as hunger. 

While much of the world's attention 
has been focused on the famine in Africa, 
hunger in Latin America persists as a 
little -noticed but increasingly grave 
problem. The economic downturn of ro 
cent years— caused by dropping com 
modity prices and ballooning foreign 
debts— is now threatening to push the 
crisis to catastrophic proportions. 

Forty percent of Latin American fami- 
lies— Borne 160 million people — were 
classified as undernourished in a 1683 
study by the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

By the time many Latin American 
children are born, it is already too late. 
The child of a malnourished mother can 
suffer stunted mental and physical de- 
velopment while still In the womb. An 
alarming number of babies weigh less 



than 2.6 kilos at birth, and their growth 
remains retarded. The lack of adequate 
food leaves youngsters defenseless 
against sickness and infection, slackens 
their mental development and affects 
their ability to study and work. 

So the vicious cycle continues. Hun- 
gry children who cannot study well do 
not get the education or learn the skills 
that would help them break the pattern 
of poverty that made them hungry in the 
Brat place, Thus the problem is passed to 
their children. 

Nutrition expert Jose Maria Bengoa 
once wrote to the British medical journal 
Lancet tolling about a Guatemalan child 
who in hisfirst two years suffered thefol- 
lowing maladies, most caused or aggra- 
vated by malnutrition: six episodes of 
coi\junctivitis, five episodes of diarrhea, 
ten infections of the upper respiratory 
tract, four episodes of bronchitis, plus 
measles and bronchial pneumonia. In 
all, 27 infections that had kept him sick 
for one third.of his life. 

Still, the only drug that can prevent 
hunger is called food. 

Mapy factors prevent food from reach- 
ing starving mouths: from poor distribu- 
tion and lack of education about nutri- 
tion to a precarious system of transport 
and storage that spoils a significant per- 
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Starvation Is Just 
the symptom. The 


real cause is 


poverty. And the 


only cure Is food. 


centage of the product. But there is one 
fundamental cause of lack of food— pov- 
erty. 

The United Nations defines poverty as 
”a minimum level of life incompatible 
with human dignity.” But the Economic 
Council for Latin America (ECLA) offers 
a concept of poverty directly related to 
nutrition: "A home is considered poor if 
the portion of income that goes for food 
does not allow nutritional needs to be 
fully met.” According to this criterion, 
ECLA estimates that three out of every 
five homes in Latin America and the 
Caribbean are below the poverty line. 

In her highly regarded book "How the 
Other Half Dies,” author Susan George 
records that underdeveloped countries 
produce three fourths of the world's cere- 
als but they consume only one fourth. 
People in developed countries consume 
half, while animals in developed coun- 
tries eat the other fourth. Between 1969 
and 1971, an inhabitant of the underde- 
veloped world consumed an average of' 
506 pounds of cereals ayear, while an in- 
habitant of an industrialized country 
pounds, :or three times more. 

The nutritional inequity between the 
developed and developing worlds is re- 
jected by inequities within individual 
Latin American lands. The inhabitants' 
of northeastern Brazil are among the 


most poverty-stricken, both within their 
country and within the continent Infant 
mortality in this region is twice the na- 
tional average and life expectancy is just 
48 years, compared to 60 in the nation's 
urban areas. 

Similar situations can be found in var- 
ious regions of the Andes. The income of 
the poorest inhabitants of the Andean 
highlands in southern Peru amounts to 
only three percent of the salary of a Lima 
slum dweller. And the annual family in- 
come in Chugisaca, in Bolivia's northern 
Andean cordillera, was US$49 in 1976. 

Rural poverty is directly related to 
land distribution. Studies have shown 
that for years overwhelming numbers of 
rural landowners in Latin America haw 
owned only a small fraction of the land, 
much of it non-arable. In the Andes of 
northern Bolivia, the average landpfli^ 
cel per family is less than a hectare. Sim- 
ilar dismal statistics can be cited for Ec- 
uador, northeast Brazil, Central Amer- 
ica, Paraguay and other countries. 
Without correcting unjust land diatrmu- 
tion, it is impossible to attack the pro^ 
lem of poverty. And without attacking 
poverty, it is impossible to fight hunger. 

Daniel Samper heads the investigato* 
unUatElTiempo, a Colombian daily P™" 
[ liskediii Bogota 
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The down side 
of supply-side 

food program cuts swell 
ranks of Chicago's poor 


By Jody Beckman 

Special to WorldPaper 

CHICAGO, United States— "It is clearly unfair to com- 
pare hunger in the United States with the extremes 
found in Latin America or Ethiopia,” says Dr. Howard 
: B, Levy, chairman of pediatrics at Mount Sinai Hospital 
in Chicago. But any verdict glosses over the real people 
behind Chicago’s statistics: hunger is the daily exis- 
tence for over 880,000 Chicagoans— over 20 percent of 
the city ’8 population, and studies indicate the numbers 
■ill continue to rise. 

One of those people is Yvette Dyer, a 21-year-old West 
. Side mother of two who can’t even afford bus fare down- 
turn to fill out the many applications for federal aid. A 
program to provide bus tokens was recently cut under 
^administration of President Ronald Reagan. "Some 
. people really need that token,” Dyer says. 

Since Reagan’s election in 1980, there have been sub- 
stantial cuts in federal hunger programs, the last cush- 
ion of support for many poor people. “There is no ques- 
tion that the federal cuts exacerbate the problem,” says 
| hvy, "but to foist everything on the Reagan adminis- 
| tration is folly.” 

Experts who have been working closely with the poor 
: fcr years emphasize that hunger is not new to Chicago. 

I Bat the conservative scenario of a growing economy, 
Emulated by a policy based on supply-side theory, is 
gating fast enough to accomodate Chicago’s needy. 
Ttecity reported a nearly tenfold increase in requests 
w emergency food from 1981 to 1983. Private-agency 
church-sponsored food programs experienced simi- 
wioreases in demand. 

Tnthe six months after Reagan was elected, there 
™ a ®00 percent increase in the demand at the food 
Pytry I was working in,” says Sister Judy Birgen, a 
anti-hunger activist. 

forate donors have boosted their gifts in response to 
nee ti, but many of these donations consist 
1 rSt Canne< * goods that are limited in food value. 

! ES1?! 4 programs, on the other hand, mandate that 
j food packages be nutritional. "Federal pro- 
t laid V » C rea ^ optical base,” says Yolanda Hall, 
i SJ« p I[ 0 ^ eS8or °f preventive medicine at Rush 
| "^CoUega in Chicago. 

I town * kcBgry share certain characteristics with 
people worldwide. Forty percent of Chicago’s 
iJjUcnildren, 74 percent live in female-headed 
ilirin l &nd black families are three times more 
(i ■ Jrtf 00 ? *h® n white families. 

^dearest indicators of the severe hunger 
'bt rf m . “6° “ the infant mortality rate, equal to 
jW JJf?. u hderdeveloped countries. In 1982, the in- 
£: was 18.6 deaths per 1,000 births, 

ktk *h» national average of 11.2 per 1,000 
P°°r nutrition during preg- 
^ahkSSu 1 * e ^ht, associated with two-thirds of 
' ^ ver percent of all babies born in 
V,° W birth wei ght in 1981. 
^ff ay ? r ' s Force on Hunger compiled 
^° m Pediatric physicians diag- 
t P^hungerrrelated diseases: tuberculo- 
diarrhea, water intoxification 
formula and being critically below 

S foteedia prophecies, the recent Wave of rock 
» money for'the huhgry in Ethiopia has ho 
myevel of domestic concern for America’s 



From 1981 to 1983, 
ten times more 
people were in 
need of emergency 
food In Chicago. 
Forty percent of 
them are children, 
and three quarters 
five in households 
headed by women. 
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^ that today, "people don’t feel ' • 

S ph' ground.., they’ve been lulled to sleep. • . 
te d a line, thalt poor people Aren’t helping 

SyW Pojnti^out that most of- those 
^.^ldrem^ the children who 
ones foastjcapable of getting jobs” , • 

freelance writer, c^r- 

. 0ddcoi fyn journal tithe Uni- ■' 
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Indira’s soft-spoken elder son shows unexpected I 
initiative and imagination as India ’s new leader. 
By Arun Chacko, Associate Editor in South Asia. 
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Political skills were needed to reach 
an agreement with the moderate Sikh party. 
7b keep it going, qfter the murder qfthe Sikh 
leader Harchand Longpwal (right) by Sikh . 
erfremfeto, took courage . 


EW DELHI, India— When last October Indian 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was killed by 
Sikh assassins, plunging the country into a 
paroxysm of rioting, most Indians viewed the future 
with great trepidation. Her son, Rajiv, had only 
recently assumed the role of heir apparent, and this 
because of his name far more than because of any 
demonstrated leadership ability. 

Rajiv’s first days in power seemed to confirm 
everyone's worst foal’s. India was experiencing a round 
of severe anti-Sikh rioting and three 
thousand persons were killed. The 
economic loss was enormous. Yet the 
new government preferred to busy 
itself with Mrs. Gandhi’s funeral and 
with attending the many foreign 
dignitaries present, more than 
squelching the flames of communal 
strife at every hand. 

Rajiv’s statements about the 
situation at the time were pedestrian, 
predictable and hardly calculated to 
inspire. India seemed poised on a 
precipice. Now, one year after those 
fateful days, India’s political landscape 
is freshly benign and promising. And 
Rajiv Gandhi is the reason why. 

The 41-year old leader has taken a R %1 iv Gandhi 
series of bold and statesmanlike steps to solve the 
nation’s most difficult domestic and foreign disputes. 
And the disparate Indian population of almost 800 
million has reacted positively, exhibiting more of a 
sense of togetherness and cohesiveness, not to speak of 
expectancy about the fliture, than at any time since the 
early years of Indian independence. 

ertainly, R^jiv Gandhi’s most substantial 
achievement has been in drastically reducing 
the alienation of the affluent, volatile Sikh 
community of 14 million, which had been unnecessarily 
nettled by his mother’s self-destructive politics. The 
political agreement he reached with the dominant, 
moderate, Sikh - Akali party showed courage, 
generosity and: wisdom. It was a move widely 
welcomed, most of all by the vast majority of Sikhs 
themselves. . : 

• His insistence, against strong contrary advice, on 
tiie resumption of the political process in the Sikh* 
dominated state of Punjab with late September 
elections immediately after, Sikh extremists had 
mitered the moderate Akal} Dal Party president 
Harchand Singh Longowal, has again shown great 
M’And despite the violence, the decision of the 
Akali Dal to participate indicates that his courage was 
ta»d with wund judgement: . / "y, . 

1 ’’jWW.inwps' to solve other long^andihg prickly 
•political problems have been equally derisive. In lei 
• tta.ky^ 

of.Aasatoi witha package deal which seems to 
-atisfy the mass of itspeople ahti 'especially the 

achievement^ 


# 

one, with perhaps equivalent loss of life. 1 

Not everything, however, is wine and loses. In the 1 
western state of Gujerat, several group? I 
encompassing various religious communities have l 
been fighting each other and the police, for seven! \ 
months, over the issue of preferential treatment for 1 
the lower castes both in the job market and in the : 
educational system. The conflict has been 1 
characterized as a Hindu-Muslim one by the slate I 
Congress Party government in trying to divert : 
attention from the original caused > 
all along the Prime Minister was quick [ 
sto defend the inept ruling Chief.- 
| Minister Madhavsinh Solanki. ? 
Violence continued for oyer four >' 
months, the Gujerat police wj 
revealed as a criminal force and * 
roughly 250 people died. Only thendd j 
Rqjiv think fit to change the errafit j 
chief minister and send in a new, tough \ 
police chief, who quickly brought , 
things under control. But by then , 
Rajiv had blotted his only recently i 
opened political copy book. „ ! 

n the international £ 

has shown as much initiative .. 
s ^^_and imagination ® { 

- _ Tomestically, with some 

positive results. His year in office has been mawr. j 
serious attempts to come to terms with Inoias in» ; 
immediate neighbors and foster incre* . • 
cooperation with them. . ± it 

For instance, Rajiv has took the lead in m^tnig^ t 
Sri Lankan President Jayewardene, in New ? 

recently, a meeting designed to counte _ j 
widespread belief in Sri Lanka that the 1 ® 3 
government is supporting the efforts of tne 
minority to establish an independent state- 
Rajiv’s diplomatic mentor, his mother, 
maintained close and valued relations with tn ^ ^ 
Union, India’s immediate neighbor to the s no 
also was the titular, if not always acting nea ' 

• non-aligned movement of developing county , . 

has been cautious about adopting either 
“personae,” even though he visited the So \ ■ . 
last May, before going to Washington. \ 

InhisvisitetoFranreandtheUSjhecffiTi .u . 

. meetings with Francois Mitterrand ana 
’ . Reagan with aplomb. On both visits, he p^y » . 

" Statesman more than youthful cheerleaaei . 

> Wbrld concerns, which gained him new PT 
amohg India’s educated elite. 

* - All ofRajivs political moves, both ; 

, ~ .overseas, bespeak an activism tnai . i; 

i ; 

• shidpws of hie better .known tonjbr * 

- . was grandfath^ Pandit Jawaharlal . 

yi'arid mbst distinguished prime rnnu 8 . 

[ •/ mother, Indira, who, following 

^ father’s death, . 


what has now become a family sinecure. There was tax reduc 
even a controversial younger brother, Saqjay, groomed productioi 

by Indira as her successor, before he and his private . imports. 1 
aircraft went into an irreversible and fatal taBspin foreign in- 
doing forbidden acrobatics. previous 

No one expected great things from Rqjiv, Indira’s industria 
channing, soft-spoken elder son who failed to get a booming. 

degire at Britain’s Cambridge University, but perhaps ' ‘ 

used his time equally profitably courting a channing 
Italian girl then attending a brief English language 
course. That he should have 
subsequently married Sonia 
Maino, become a pilot, and for 
years self-effacingly served 
Indian Airlines without ever 
pulling his weight surprised 
few. 

The tongues only began to 
wag when, on the death of his 
brother in 1980, Rajiv was 
inducted into politics. He was 
OMisidered a political innocent, 
with a gentleman’s distaste for 
corrupt, dirty, rough and 
tumble Indian politics. But 
wben his mother beckoned, he 
waded into “help mummy” and 
automatically became the With Mitterrand, seriousness 


country's second most powerful person. It was this 
that sp elled his later election. 

t the best of times disparate and diverse, India 
needed, after Indira’s death, a strong leader 
with mass appeal to hold it together. Given a 
P^j^ssionist movement in the Punjab and trouble 
m extern states, decisive leadership was critical. 

December’s general election was the turning 
P°utu Rajiv- suddenly came into his own. He began 
conducting affairs with a confidence, wisdom and grace 
bccasibriaHy' m aired by an impetuosity 
^inbutable to inexperience. Today he alone has 
• countrywide support, and the masses 

. Gandhi’s strongest card is his personality. He 
Jj^youthj good looks, a pleasing, personality, and a 
Sf 01 wind. His style is courteous, conciliatory and 
»mher than combative, arrogant and abrasive 
mother’s, Becomes across as a genuinely 
JP^jH|onest mdividual battling hard to straighten 
enojTnoug mess'hehas inherited. . 


tax reduction and abolition of death duties, increased 
production and investment opportunities, and liberal 
imports. The economy has been further opened up for 
foreign investment, though the process started in the 
previous administration. Businessmen and 
industrialists are content and stock markets are 
booming. 

ut the poor, who constitute the mass, are less 
impressed. India, one of the few developing 
countries with hitherto largely single 
digit inflation, was faced 
recently with a sharp increase 
in prices. Within four weeks of 
the new budget, foodstuffs and 
fuel rose 23 percent. Because of 
tax benefits, the rich were 
unaffected. But the country’s 
small middle class and the 90 
percent that don’t make enough 
to pay income tax, including the 
40 percent below the poverty 
line, have been hit hard. 

But Rajiv Gandhi remains 
undeterred He communicates 
; a conviction that the domestic 
and political activity that he is 
engaging in today holds the 
oii8iie88. highest promise for a proper 


state of national tranquility ahead. And his 
personal style superbly suits the substance of his 
policies. 

Arun Chacko, an Indian journalist, has been covering 
local politics for several years 
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daSJrt appeal notwithstanding, his task in 

In' order for India to succeed,” says Indian 
arid .author Pranay Gupte. in .his recently ; 
book .‘Vengeance: India after the 
Sf^tion of Indira Gandhi,' “young Gandhi will 
^j^ ^^lerate ihe push for modernization and : 
iSW^ his pronfises, as well as keep any reforms 

acceptoblefr^unework.” 

fen almost' as active on the economic ‘ ■_ . m . mnfh _ r j_ 

^ P°htical.He has given the country life F* ^ f 
Sn ; 8 eveinl decades. Private industry and -g 

«uals gained a host of concessions in the foith of . grandeur and conflict. 
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Learning (fast) how to replace 
his brother. 
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France’s experiment in nationalization: 
socialists can turn a profit, too 


By Jacqueline Chapin 

Associate Editor for Western Europe 

G ENEVA, Switzerland — a pas- 
sionate debate i* raging in France 
three years after the Socialist 
government of Pres i deni Francois Mit- 
terrand began its ambitious nationaliza- 
tion of privately owned compan ies. 

The conservative opposition has an- 
nounced that it would perform massive 
de-nationalization should it return to 
power. Out the sis industrial corpora- 
tions nationalized in 1982, alter suffer- 
ing through two years of considerable fi- 
nancial losses, actually became profit- 
able in 1984— something thoy weren’t 
able to do in the lust yeur of private own- 
ership. 

In France today, the government di- 
rectly or indirectly controls four-tenths 
of the industrial capability of the coun- 
try and 95 percent of the hanking sys- 
tem. 

And yet the quest ion remains whether 
the current situation if good or had for 
the Socialists. Rightist politicians, in- 
fluenced by economic and political ideas 
in the United States, mo convinced that 
government ownership of industrial 
companies is synonymou6 with waste 
and inefficiency and stifles the develop- 
ment of private initiative. 


The left, meanwhile, is divided on 
what exactly the objectives of national- 
ization are: is the priority on workers’ 
welfare, company profits or increasing 
the power of the state? 

When they were elected in 1981, the 
Socialists wanted nationalizations simi- 
lar to those of 1945 under Charles De 
Gaulle in order to increase the power of 
government end to give workers' welfare 
priority over the financial results of the 
companies. No one seemed to doubt that 
lhe nationalized companies would inevi- 
tably lose money, but this would be offset 
by reduced unemployment. 

But in 1982, the new socialist manag- 
ers of the national ized compan ies asked 
for the responsibility to manage their 
cornpiinit’S, which were facing both na- 
tional and international competition. 
The technological revolution that wuh 
taking place in the United Stales and in 




Japan, while France was in adifficultec- 
onomic situation, helped the French gov- 
ernment understand its true predica- 
ment: Jean-Pierre Chevfenemeofc, the 
Minister of Industry who designed the 
concept of nationalized industrial power, 
offered his resignation. 


T he six industrial corporations that 
were nationalized when Mitterand ' 
was elected had suffered total * 
losses of US$97 million in 1981, the last 
year that they were still privately 
owned. In 1982, when the nationaliza- 
tions took place, they lost a huge $673 
million. But the following year losses 
dropped to $127 million and finally, in 
1984, the tide turned, and they made a 
combined profit of $337 mi llion. 

The corporations that were national- 
ized are at the core of the French indus- 
try: Bull {computers), Compagnie ' 
Generate d’Electricitg (electric power 
plants), Pfrhiney (metallurgy), Rhone- 
Poulenc (chemicals i, Saint-Gobain (me- 
chanical and glass industries), and 
Thomson (electronics for civilian and 
military applications). 

The profit-loss turnaround has several 
dimensions. The nationalized companies 
have benefited from Europe’s current ec- 
onomic upturn, in contrast to previous 
years when the trend was in the opposite 
direction. The newly nationalized com- 
panies also did not hesitate to sell some 
assets they considered unnecessary to 
give a rosier picture of their financial sit- 
uation. Clearly, they wanted to show pos- 
itive results in the period preceding the 
Frenoh national elections in 1986.. 

1986. -j ; 

; The left *8 newly admitted desire to . 
manage profitable state-owned compan- 
ies, as well as the austerity policy that 
the Socialists imposed in 1983, represent 
significant changes in the government’s 
strategy. The non-communist left wants 
to prove that they are not always poor 
managers. After two years of economic 
mismanagement, caused in large part by 
a boost in government spending, this 
.new effort was a disappointment for 
those who expected a more generous so- 
cial policy' and encouraging to those who ' 
think that the general health of the econ- 
omy is a prerequisite for a drop in unem- 
ployment. 

However, the spectacular develop- 
ment of high technology initiatives in 
the US and in East Asia has fueled an- 
other debate: how can French private 
initiatives not be stifled by a growing' 
government interference in the econ- 
omy? Socialist leaders me now attempt- 
ing to prove that their management does 


not mean the end of private initiative in i 
France. 

Dining the last three years, the man- 
agement of the nationalized companies ! 
has proven extremely flexible. Many di- j 
visions of those companies have been 
sold to private corporations-including, i 
in some cases, foreign ones-without 
• arousing suspicion. In fact, those sales j 
. constitute a type of hidden de-national- i 

ization. Simultaneously, however, the ^ 
nationalized corporations have pur- 
chased private companies which have 
thus become state -owned companies 
without approval by the French Parlia- 
ment, The opposition parties fear the 
growth of “creeping nationalization," 
but these fears have not been backed up 
•by the facte. 


T oday, subsidiaries of some nation- 
alized companies are offering stock 
for sale to the public to increase 
their financial resources at a time when 



1983: -$127 million 


he French government, which spent 
teaviiy in the 1982 nationalizations, has 
i 0 money to spare. The "Societe Euro- 
igenne tie Propulsion,’ 1 for example, 
/hich manufactures engines for the 
krtane space rocket, wants to sell 15 per- 
ent of its stock. Some observers specu- 
ate that the government may go back to 
he formula supported in 1982 by modw- 
tte .Socialists: instead of purchasing 
►ercent of the stock of the nalionan? 
om pan ies, it would have been more ceo- 
lomical-and sufficient- to P ur ? h * 
inly 51 percent. The young Sucia is 
Mme Minister, Laurent fabiw 
iven frustrate the opposition campaip 
>y selling himself part of the stock o 
mtionalized companies. . 

In any case, socialism is not v • 
ised to be. Among the companies na 
dizedin 1945 by Ce Gaulle, only we jj 
fie Renault was considered a m 

food management. Unfortunately, sm 
980, it has beferi faced with 
'lculti.es bn the market. It is ini • 

vw ,uha* n cnnservative m*" 1 



The griiii aces of 1881 *PP* a !*J 
justified when the newly elected ™ 
ctsOist governmeat of Fran? 0 '* 

. tetfandno«onfaiJ»dsutmdust» 

con.ora« 0 n*.TKelrcombinedlaW 

dropped htrnvm 
.private ownership to 1982 8 « W lwll 
: ping deficit Of $673 million, a dub 

firstyearofstatedv^ership Bu ^ 

complies ridged a drsw»‘‘ w9i0 
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1984: + $337 million 


her of Parliament dared tp suggest that. • 
Renault could be dei-uatidnaUzed, he was 
criticized by other- cottaervative legisla- 
tors even before' the Socialists had a-, 
chance to make their opinions known. 

The main problem confronting polity, 
cal leaders today isino longerra choice be- 
tween ideologies, but a choice of methods' . 
to manage an increasingly complex- 
economy in a conflict-ridden environ- 
ment. The French. oxperimeht could, 
prove extremely useM for. other social-' 
ists, especially in deveiapingcountries^ 

Even in Europe, the leSfions.rhave not 
been lost: the Spanish Social lets have re- 
sisted any demagoguery and did not 
make the same initial errors as the 
french. They are intokipn demonstrat-; 
ing that they can manage : the. Spanish 
economy as Well as f,he oojiportfaiive par* ■ 
tin. But- the expeyiehee of the Franch' • 
baa shown th'at tpadhieve thi8',they : need . 
a familiarity. with economic- ftu&ttqha : 
that eluded past Socialist 'leUaert,' and -• 
also the will to aotaetimes say •■hd' , ; to . 
their own friends, ’> ' . ■ 

; - V 1 ; 

Jacqueline Orapin ted columhtet for ihe^ 
Fnnch daily be Mtinfa ■ . .£■! '/■ - • 


'Miracle worker’ Besse 
transforms ailing Pechiney 
into money maker again 






By Jacques Neher 

Special to WorlciPaper 

PARIS-Four years ago, France's Pechi- 
ney Ugine Kuhlmann was in deep trou- 
ble. The 100-year-old metals and chemi- 
cals conglomerate, which had just been 
nationalized by the new Socialist gov- 
ernment, was awash in red ink, unnblc 
to modernize its aging plants and suffer- 
ing from a severe morale crisis. 

Its chairman, a vocal opponent of na- 
tionalization, was on his way out and 
headquarters personnel anxiously 
feared his replacement by the new state 
owner. How many of them would lose 
their jobs, or be "put on the Seine,” as Pa- 
risians call it? And just how would the 
idealism that swept the Socialists to 
power in 1981 translate into the everyday 
workings of such a huge business? 

"The Prime Minister at the time 
promised that u nationalized company 
would be a social oasis," reculled one 
mid-level Pechiney manager. "This 
frightened us. Nobody knew what this 
could mean. We feared the government 
would appoint a politician to run the 
company.” 

But Georges Besse, the man chosen to 
direct the floundering company in Feb- 
ruary. 1982, quickly proved to the cadres 
that he was one of them, "an industry 
man.” Formerly the head of Cogema, the 
state-owned nuclear fuels group, Besse 


also exhibited a good measure of political 
savvy, winning the admiration of his 
management team and the cooperation 
of the government that had just paid 
three billion francs (US$337 million) to 
acquire the business. 

First, Besse endorsed a company-wide 
early retirement policy, which created 
new opportunities for younger staffers 
and quickly restored morale. Next, he 
developed, and the government ap- 
proved, a strategic plan for restructuring 
the company, which included: 

• Divesting the company’s chemicals 
and steel-making businesses, operations 
which were draining the company of 
surely needed cash (Ironically, the pre- 
vious government had prohibited Pechi- 
ney from divesting (he chemicals unit, 
citing its strategic value); 

• Reducing its debt loud, which by the 
end of 1982 stood at 9.6 billion francs 
(US$1.08 billion); 

• Closing lour aluminum plants in 
France and spending one billion francs 
(US$112 million) to build n high-tech 
smelter, due to go on line this fall, to 
make its products competitive on the 
world markets. 

These actions, nided by a strong eco- 
nomic recovery in many of Pechiney ’s 
markets, had dramatic results. After 
three years of losses, the company re- 
ported a 1984 profit of 546 million francs 
(US$61.3 million) on sates of 35.5 billion 


francs (US$3.99 billion). Results this 
year are expected to be similar. 

Through it all, Besse succeeded in 
keeping his independence from the gov- 
ernment bureaucrats. "If I earn money I 
will be absolutely free,” he once said. "If 
I am in the red, my investor will have 
power over me.” 

Besse, who was hailed as a miracle- 
worker by the French government, was 
rewarded with n more formidable task 
earlier this year when he was named 
chairmnn of Renault, the ailing state- 
owned carmaker. 

But I he question remains: Did nation- 
alization save Pechiney, as the govern- 
ment now likes to claim? Certainly the 
4.8 billion francs (US$639 million) in 
government grunts and loans and the 
freedom to restructure the business 
helped Lhe turnaround effort. But so did 
changes in Lhe world economy, critics 
say. 

"I think nationalization was inciden- 
tal to Peohi nay's success," said Duncan 
James, editor of the Hudson Letter, an 
international business newsletter based 
in Paris. "Pechiney s results urt* closely 
linked to the price of aluminum in the in- 
ternational market. I wouldn't he sur- 
prised if its success is not repeated in the 
next few years.” 

Only the next few years will tell. 

Jacques Neher is a Puris-based journalist 
who socialises in financial reporting 
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Single 

(and frustrated) 
in China 

You are being choosy 
and impractical ’ 

By Song Meiyu 

Special to WorldPaper 

BEIJING, China— “I’m not bad looking and I have 
many hobbies, such as photography, swimming and 
skating,” a 30-year-old woman recently wrote to the edi- 
tor of the newspaper China Youth Daily. “But, so far, 1 
have not found a man who appreciates my qualities and 
supports my career goals." 

The woman is one of the estimated 660,000 single peo- 
ple in China between the ages of 28 and 34. Singles arc 
now suddenly being seen as a social problem in China as 
their numbers in the cities have sharply increased in re- 
cent years- Beijing has 150,000 singles and Shanghai 
has another 160,000. 

"The sheer number in itself is phenomenal." says 
Wang Deyi, deputy director of the Marriage Research 
Institute in Beijing. "It is not because they choose to 
stay single, but because they can’t find someone they 
want to marry.” 

Reaching the age of 30 still single in China, where 
marriages have traditionally been arranged by fami- 
lies, is cause for unkind comments. Singles who politely 
reject potential spouses suggested by relatives or 
friends face such judgements as, "You are being too 
choosy and impractical,” or even, "You don’t know your 
own mind.” 

According to most experts, today's problem was 
caused largely by the 10-year "cultural revolution" 
(1966-76), when tens of millions of urban teenagers, now 
in their 30s, were sent to the countryside for re-educa- 
tion. As a result, they missed their best years for finding 
partners. In fact, when they returned to the cities, many 
studied han d to make up for the lost time, at the expense 
of marriage. 

Chinese women tend to look for someone with a 
higher education and better-paid jobs than they have 
Therefore, men who are street cleaners, construction 
workers, coal miners and other such manual laborers 
are having a tough time finding spouses. 

Some singles fear that if they marry someone not up 
to their standards, people might laugh at them behind 
their backs. This is particularly true of older, well-edu- 
cated women, many of whom believe that a life alone is 
better than a loss of face. 

Men, by contrast, care little about what schooling 
their partners have had. In fact, many even feel threat- 
ened by highly educated and career-minded women, 
preferring someone pretty, gentle and capable of house 
keeping so they can pursue a successful career. 

In recent years, height has become an important ), 
tor for singles: tall men have better chances. In WU 1 ®® 
and Shanghai, the term "partially disabled” is joking > 
applied to men under 1.7 meters (about 5 feet, 
inches). One woman, herself 1.54 meters tall (5 1 < 1 
sisted that her man should be at least 1.75 meters t • 
was only after much persuasion that she agreed to o 
it to 1.74 meters. . - e 

In response to the singles problem, match-ma ^ 
centers have been set up throughout the country. ^ 
a service is absolutely necessary as 70 percent o 
marriages in China today still depend on some 
go-between,” says Wang. . irth 

Women have the privilege of leafing thro g 
men’s files and picking the one she’d like to mee ■ . 

the center writes to the man, enclosing her p*c » 
brief details about her. If he, too, is interested, a 
is arranged. Afterwards, it is up to the couple 
they can make a good match. . h 

But of the 12,000 people using the service ove , nt 

five years, the success rate has been barely ten i p 
So Wang and her colleagues at the Marriage _ . un . 
Institute are also trying hard to make society a 
married adults and not treat them as if they i 

"It is our sincere hope that those who remain 
too, can happily settle down and lead rich an 
lives," she says. 

Song Meiyu is a writer for the official Chines 

agency, Ckina Features. 



‘Honey, look what 
came in the (yuck!) 
mail today’ 

Handling garbage is no fun in any cul- 
ture, but two countries— China and 
Thailand— have come up with their own 
creative ways to deal with rubbish. 

The city of Shanghai makes buildings 
out of it. Refuse from construction sites 
is sorted, washed, ground up, pressed 
into bricks, baked at 200 degrees centi- 
grade and used in the construction of six- 
story buildings. 

In central Bangkok, motorists who 
toss litter out their window may find a 
rather unpleasant surprise in their mail- 
box. A new police patrol is now scooping 
up litter from passing cars, tagging it 
with the offenders’ license plate num- 
bers, and mailing it back to them. 

Tb add injury to insult, habitual of- 
fenders will also be hit with a fine of 
3,000 baht (about US$110), according to 
District Police Chief Raksa Pokasathit. 


Peru cracks down 
on stolen art 

Pop artist Andy Warhol once said, 
"Art is whatever you can get away with," 
and it seems that in Peru, thieves are 
getting away with quite a lot of it. 

Peru is launching a major effort to 
curb the growing problem of interna- 
tional trafficking of its colonial art. In 
July. Peruvian ambassador Jorge Guil- 
lermo Lloaa presented the Organization 
of American States (OAS) with a first in- 
ventory of over 1,270 art creations from 
the Cuzco collection to help identify colo- 
nial paintings, now appearing in private 
jnd public collections, that may have 
ken illegally removed from the country. 

In 1981, Peru and the United States 
signed an agreement to help recover 
stolen archaeological, historical and cul- 
tural properties and to warn traffickers 
that Peru now has the legal means to 
preserve its cultural heritage and to 
kte P it at home where it belongs. 

("Undercurrents 


And a-a-a-away we go... 

An enterprising 33-year-old Frenchman has 
come up with an innovative way to battle Paris's 
notoriously infuriating traffic jams: 

Scooter Express. 

Daniel Poulain, a former courier, found people 
jumping at the chance to hop on the back of his 
white Vespa scooter, tune in their favorite radio 
station , and fly past those stacked-up honking 
cars— perhaps even rubbing it in with a little /jjz 

wave good-bye, jfffc] 

Though business has been brisk, Put lain w 
enmeshed in his own kind of regulatory traffic 
jam. The law preven ts him from randomly pick- gP? 

ing up passengers, as regular taxicabs do. He 
must wait for th cm to call hi m on the tele/ ilumv. 
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OPEC may make 
the world sheik 
again 

It may be fashionable to disparage 
OPEC in these days of cheap and abun- 
dant oil, but it may not be wise: some be- 
lieve the return of the cartel’s power is 
only around the corner. 

With non-OPEC nations depleting 
their supplies faster than ever before, 
Middle Eastern OPEC countries, with 
56 percent of the world’s oil, "may be 
back in the driver's seat” by the 1990s, 
according to Christopher Flavin, an en- 
ergy analyst at the Worldwatch Institute 
in Washington, D.C., whose credits in- 
clude a 1983 book stressing the need for 
renewable energy. 

Oil prices will probably continue to de- 
cline, possibly to as low as US$20 a bar- 
rel, Flavin says, while today potential 
supply outstrips demand by over 10 mil- 
lion barrels a day. He attributes this to 
"a virtual revolution in the efficiency of 
automobiles, homes, appliances and in- 
dustrial equipment.” 

But without a gradual transition to re- 
newable energy sources such as wind, 
geothermal and solar power, world oil re- 


servos will still be largely depleted 
within 50 years, he says, and a growing 
percentage of wlmt is tell will be found in 
the Middle East. "Since my paper came 
out, I’ve been surprised that people have 
been surprised to learn that they may 
soon be back in long gasoline lines,” Fla- 
vin said in an interview. ’’Even some peo- 
ple who follow energy trends think this 
is something of the past. It's not.” 


Frying healthy ants 

At the new Longevity Restaurant in 
Beijing, customers receive a rare treat: 
dishes prepared from medicinal recipes 
created for the emperors of the Mongol 
dynasty that was founded in 1271 by 
Kublai Khan. 

So, arthritis can be prevented by eat- 
ing fried ants. Lung complaints and 
shortness of breath? Quail is the cure. 
Also on the menu are black chicken to 
improve blood circulation and a cold mix- 
ture of rice and barley for the complex- 
ion. 

Customers may not feel very well 
when they see the bill, however. Prices at 
the Longevity Restaurant are consid- 
ered a bit steep for the average Peking 
resident. 


What did Brazil 
ever do to Japan to 
deserve this? 


Kurunku has hit Brazil in a big way. 

Japanese who emigrated to San Paulo 
before World War II brought with them 
one of their favorite pastimes: standing 
up in bars and restaurants and crooning 
llicir favorite songs before a live audi- 
ence. The amateur music nights have 
been popular in Brazil’s largest city for 
the lost 10 years. 

Some Sno Paulo entertainment spots 
now feature special Karaoke tape record- 
ings that provide full instrumental and 
vocal backgrounds for the amateur lead 
singer. Others even hove live bands. 

The spread of Karaoke lias also led to 
some creative interpretations of popular 
songs. According to the U.S.-based maga- 
zine Advertising Age, some ad execu- 
tives recently showed up at the Kyoto, a 
Japanese club in Sao Paulo, after a hard 
day of seminars. In a parody of the popu- 
lar famine-relief song (and an honest re- 
flection of their musical talent), they 
belted out a hearty version of "We Are 
the Worst.” 



Now the latest medical news: 
turning doorknobs may cause cancer 



'ir 
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The Soviet secret police in Moscow applies a 
mysterious powder to the steering wheel of a 
U S diplomat's car The diplomat drives to the 
house of a Soviet dissident and unknowingly 
leaves the chemical on the Russian's doorknob, 
where it is discoved later by a prowling KGB 
agent. 

Such is the scenario under which the US 
State Department claims the Soviet Union is try- 
ing to tack American embassy personnel in Len- 
ingrad and Moscow The Reagan administra- 
tion in August accused the Soviets of using for 
this purpose a "potential ly harmful'' chemical— 
nitrvphenylpentadiencil ( NPPD ), an odorless, 
colorless powder that leaves no visible residue. 
The State Department claims NPPD is a possi- 
bly carcinogenic "mutagen” capable of altering 
the genetic material in cells. 


The problem is that only US government sci- 
entists know abtjut the properties of NPPD, and 
they aren't talking The State Department isn't 
being much help either— it won’t say how much 
of the substance the Soviets are using or at what 
level it is believed to be a mutagen. 

The only break in the shroud of secrecy comes 
from Bruce Ames, a University of Californio at 
Berkeley scientist who devised the test used by 
the US government to determine that the chemi- 
cal may he harmful. 

Ames concedes that NPPD is a "potential car- 
cinogen." But, he told the US publication Sci- 
ence News, even if it does cause cancer, "the risk 
is likely to be very small given the exposure." 
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The eyes have it 

' > Editor's note: In May of this year, 
! ; WorldPaper carried a brief item In 
the "Currents" section that quoted an 
| article from the Japanese newspaper 

Sankei Shimbun contending that "im- 
poverished Sri Lankan families have 
1 ! to sell a dead relative's eyes to cover 
the funeral expenses." The writer, 
■ w Japanese novelist Ayako So no, said 
those eyes were then exported to Ja- 
I : pan, and urged her compatriots to 

end this trade by donating their or- 
gans for transplanting. 

! In July, WorldPaper published a 
letter to the editor from the treasurer 
1 of the Sri Lanka Eye Donation Sooi- 
; • ety, R.L. Fernando, who denied the 
j statement and said eyes are donated 
free of charge to his organization.The 
Society, incidentally, was not men- 
tioned in either the WorldPaper or 
Sankei Shimbun stories, 
j In an effort to get to the bottom of 
* this allogod trade in human oyes, 
j WorldPaper asked Frank Baldwin of 
j the Asia Foundation's Tokyo offico, 
i which translated the original story, to 
j find out what source Sono used for 
! hor claim . His answer follows: 

•i 

•» 

We called the author and she re- 
: sponded that she had heard the story of 

imported eyes from Sri Lanka and as- 
sumed it to be trua. She has no documen- 
tary proof of the facts and cannot now re- 
member the source. It appears that her 
source was talking about private sales, 


perhaps even a black market. Ms. Sono is 
not sure. If the Sri Lanka Eye Donation 
Society is certain that there are no pri- 
vate sales of eyes, Ms. Sono apologizes 
for her error. She certainly did not intend 
to harm their reputation. 

My hunch is that her information was 
not about the Society at all, but private 
transactions, perhaps by a Japanese 
trader or broker. Foreign kidneys are im- 
ported that way, for example. But we 
shall never know, I suppose. 

—Frank Baldwin 
Editor 

The Asia Foundation 
Tokyo, Japan 

Readers who can provide any further 
clues about this alleged trade are in- 
vited to direct them to WorldPaper, 7 
liberty Square, Boston, MA 02109. 

Remembering to laugh 

The article written by Tame Vittachi 
in the August issue of WorldPaper ("Ter- 
rorizing the media") was something 
novel to read. 

Although it is a very serious topic, the 
writer did not forget to include a little bit 
of humor, especially when he mentions 
the TV commentator, "the beehive mi- 
crophone clutched in his hand, starring 
in his own production, scripting it as he 
goes along, thinking feverishly, schi- 
zophrenic&Hy.” This is what made it such 
a pleasant commentary. 


Connecting Dots 

I enjoyed your July, 1985 issue of 
WorldPaper that was carried in the Mex- 
ico City News. On the cover ("Tale of the 
Dots”), you had a chart of squares indica- 
ting how much nuclear destructive 
power there is in the world today. 

You state that there are about 18,000 
megatons held by the US and the USSR, 
but you forgot to state how much of these 
are possessed by the US, and also how 
much France, Britain and China have. 

— Eugene Fichtel 
Jalisco, Mexico 

Editor's note: There is general 
agreement that there are between 
18,000 and 20,000 megatons of nuclear 
arms in the world today, but the exact 
division between the US and Soviet 
Union is the subject of some debate. 


WorldPaper 
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The Center for Defense Information 
in Washington, D.C. estimates that 
the US has about 6,700 megatons and 
the Soviets 18,500. This is based on 


Pentagon estimates that Russia ha? 
roughly twice the megatonage as the 
US (which makes up for this deficit 
with a greater number of smaller war- 
beads and more accurate delivery 
systems). The other four countries 
known to have nuclear Capability- 
Great Britain, France, China and In- 
dia-have a total of about 200 mega- 
tons among them. Israel and South 
Africa are believed to have the capa- 
bility to manufacture nuclear weap- 
ons, but have not yet done so. 

Mistaken Messiah 

In her letter, Meriam George of Singa- 
pore (WorldPaper, June, 1985), like mil- 
lions of others, was echoing the fact that 
Christ— Jesu9, Krishna, Yeahu, Shiva, 
etef-is the only Messiah. 

Rev. Sun Myung Moon (WorldPaper, 
February, 1985) certainly has honey and 
butter on his tongue. Jim Jones waa a 
case of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, too. It 
has always been the case of the false be- 
ing praised by the majority and the truth 
being trodden upon. 

So stop wasting valuable time in being 
bothered by quacks like Sun Myung 
Moon, Meriam George. Alter all, a bad 
tree will bear rotten fruit and a good tree 
will bear good fruit. 

— Rabinder Pandu Singh 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

WorldPaper welcomes letters 
bom its readers, which should 
be mailed to 7 Liberty Square, 
Boston, MA 02109, USA. 


— A.K. Wijoratne 
Mount Lavinia, Sri Lanka 

•j 
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Economic i and commerce students: 

Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Leant management in one of the most advanced business 
antes in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 

pblingulshed Faculty Master of Business Admlnlstra- 

At Armstrong University's ’ tlon Degree Programs • 
Graduate School of Business • • ■ / • ■ Available majors include Finance, 
Adraini5iratiqo 1 ycw7i ac(]uire a •• > Marketing, International Business, 
jolid understanding of advanced ' Management and Accounting. 

> : nunqgcmerit techniques. Wrong .ho cflm undergrcdu- 

Otit fculty has been carefully. • ate degrees in Accounting* Man- 
sefofted.and we limit die size of . agemenr. international Business, 
fop classes so that yew receive . Computer Management Science, 

'Perswtalivd instruction.- . : Finance and Marketing. .. 

Intensive English Program Applications are now being , 

ThefcSLprognun iidetignedto *«P^r"e«q^™r.»hich 

help intematioral studenn develop • b< * ,ns sooru 
[tlw Communication skills necessary Inverse Student Population 

10 nuitepqtdemic 3Cudle. ro the ; Scudcou from owe 40 countries 
• t! V,. - ' attend Armstrong University.. Qur 

All »bi| icy tcrels we Welcome and ; feculty arid stall ace experienced in 
.TOE^prcpamhxiuavaihblc. ^istingimeipatkxtal students 

Unweisity jsauiliflr- • wiih cheir personal growth as well 

touwkr fttfenJ [Law toemoll atjadcmk progress.'' ' 

non-immigrant alien stwktici. InternaripnalSriidwir Advising, ' 

'. t v . ;v '/[ A ‘ Hpusinu As^istjrKf add Cajre'r '• . 

■ Counseling. is provided; ' ■ 

:,r' - r . ; . " • ‘ 

Wfiter* AiUKiatm ^Sf^frajtdCeiitjh. : \ ' 1 . ; 


MAKE FRIEND8 WORLDWIDE 
through international correspondence. 
Details Creel Hermea-Verlag, Box 110660/ 
M, Berlin 11, W. Germany. 



WANTED: YOUR IDEAS. Join our In- 
ter national network of amateurs and 
professionals who study current affairs, 
(politics, economies, commerce, interna- 
tional security, law, social polity, etc.,) 
Correepondenca Club & Research Pro- 
gram. THINK TANK, Box 1684, Winni- 
peg Manitoba, R3C2Z8, CANADA. 


LEARN ENGLISH IN THE USA 

- . with . 

The E^riment in International Living 
The world's oldest educational exchange 
organization 

; . Intensive English Programs in 
VERMOOT-FI^^ 

; Homestays with American families : - 

/ Write for! our free catalog:, 

$© Intematidnal Students of English Ptograih 
\ Boyce-House ;v •• : ' 1 

/ : ■ Bfcrttiebpro, Vermont 05301> USA • ; 



PAINTS. We have drums of baking 
enamels, industrial paints, lacquers, all 
colors. Unlimited supply. US$10, (HU 
drum. Contact Mr. Robbins, K&S faint 
Co., 8087 W. Belvedere Ava,, Baltimore. 
MD 21216, USAlMflOD 367-2000. 


BUSINESS ADVANCEMENT 
WITH A BRITISH DEGREE 

Block availability ol oourws (o 
expanding organisations who W'rt 
their employees lo haw further 
qualifications. Also available to 
Individuals. For a prospectus 
send £5 to: 

&omtrtftt Hntoertit? 
ftitopentont / 

llmliutar / 

SoownatTAISOBQ / 
England f . 


SURPIOS for sate O^QEN-. 
NITROGEN —ARGON PLANT® 

1 T( 30 M),BTn 60 M|, • ] 

25T(760 M), 75TI2260M) 

Modem liquid- Ex^Jlent^ 100 * 
LOW PRICES FINANCING 
AVAILABLE ; 

Nicolai Jbtfe Corp, • 

. 9171 Wilshl*, 8^.^4638 
Calif. 90210, USA, Tlx. Bf 18 


international Escorts 

'y-Jl ^ * U$A : ■ "v 

. ; 212 - 765-7896 Z&l&Q* 
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Commentary/By Carlos Rangel 

Fidel Castro is all wrong And 
so too are the international banks. 


bATE IN HIS CAREER, which was once 
so bright but became so sad and sordid 
when he opted for submission to the So- 
viet Union out of hatred for the United 
States, Fidel Castro thinks he has found 
away to end up a winner after all. He 
could drag most or perhaps all of Latin 
America after him if he can help put in 
motion a wave of defaults on Latin 
America’s crushing foreign debt. 

Hia duplicity is transparent. He punc- 
tually renegotiated terms on Cuba’s debt 
to Western banks with the so-called 
Paris Club, a private bankers’ tribunal 
which is much more demanding than the 
international monetary fund— which, 
after all, is an international agency that 
steps in only when a member nation 
asks for it, and is not a creditors’ club. We 
are speaking of US$3.5 billion, an im- 
mense sum for a wrecked economy like 
Cuba’s, which in 1959 had the third high- 
est per capita income in Latin America, 
and today has the 15th. On top of that, 
Cuba has accumulated with the Com- 
econ countries (mostly, of course, with 
the Soviet Union) and incredible $22 bil- 
lion debt. 

Of course, the Soviets are patient with 
Cuba. They have been getting their 


money’s worth in things like discretion- 
ary use of Cuban territory for military 
purposes, of Cuban youth in what 
amounts to colonial Soviet wars, and of 
the Cuban state in whatever way (and 
there are many that Fidel’s cunning has 
devised) it can serve Soviet political and 
strategic goals. Yet they have not struck 
Cuba’s debt from their books, so they 
hold her ever tighter in that noose. 

That’s the way it is with hapless Cuba. 
Yet Fidel has made a tremendous stir 
with his urging Latin America to de- 
fault. His cynicism is transparent to 
those who saw how meekly he has acted 
with Western bankers, but those who un- 
derstand this are a minority. The over- 
whelming majority of Latin Americans 
only know that their living standards, 
already low, have been crashing. And 
there are plenty of demagogues to tell 
them that the only reason is the foreign 
debt. More often than not these dema- 
gogues are the Bame politicians— or at 
least the same political parties— that 
contracted the debt in the first place. Not 
that they are solely to blame. What kind 
of bankers were those that in under ten 
years pushed over $300 billion into the 
hands of half competent or wholly incom- 


petent governments, which in the proc- 
ess went from half corrupt to thoroughly 
corrupt? 

The banks’ current attitude is that 
they cannot ease terms. Every debtor 
must somehow pay the last penny or be- 
come an international pariah. That is 
foolish. It would not hold water for loans 
made to bad private risks. It becomes 
monstrous when one knows that under 
the table those banks that can are sell- 
ing the debt at a discount: 90 cents on the 
dollar for Mexican debt, 50 cents Peru- 
vian, 10 cents Bolivian, etc. 

Yet, it must be recognized that a con- 
structive solution cannot come from the 
banks themselves, which are private 
companies with shareholders who would 
kick out David Rockefeller himself if he 
appeared to relent. The solution must be 
political, and it must be devised and in- 
strumented at the highest level of the 
governments of the home countries of 
creditor banks. 

In a recent article in the Washington 
Post, Henry Kissinger warned that in 
the absence of bold strokes that would 
take the banks out of the picture, horrid 
scenarios may be expected, including Fi- 
del Castro’s dream of a Latin America 
thoroughly alienated from the West. 
What would have happened to Western 
Europe, asked Kissinger, if after 1945, 
instead of helping them with the Mar- 
shall Plan, the US had held that Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany 


and Italy should cut domestic consump- 
tion further, cut down real wages even 
lower, suspend all subsidized or free pub- 
lic services in order to generate exports 
and a balance of payments surplus? The 
answer is: Western Europe would have 
tipped into the Soviet empire, or the 
world would be in ruins through nuclear 


war. 


What is needed in the case of Latin 
America’s foreign debt is for a new or an 
already existing Financial international 
agency to get from the US, Western Eu- 
ropean and Japanese central banks the 
means to buy the debt from private 
banks. At the greatest possible discount, 
of course, and indeed as great a discount 
as they can bear without going bank- 
rupt. Bankruptcy io what many of them 
deserve, but it cannot be permitted to oc- 
cur massively without bringing down 
the whole edifice of international fi- 
nance. Then that agency would extend 
long-term and fixed low-interest loans to 
debtor countries. 

If Western (and especially US) politi- 
cal leaders are incapable of achieving 
something liko this, there will be a bitter 
harvest for all oxccpt Fidul Castro and 
his Soviet masters. And perhaps even for 
them. 


Carlos Rangel, a news columnist and co- 
anchor of a daily television interview pro- 
gram in. Caracas, Venezuela, is WarldPOr 
per's associate editor for South A merica. 


WorldDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 


Nuclear alert 
mnterforce in clay 


BARBARA DONACHY IS A sculptress by vocation. 
Bat 9he sounds like a Dr. Strangelovian statistician 
ft aen she speaks of her latest work: “There are more 
l han 80,000 pieces in all, 20,000 tactical cones and 
[JjJpO strategic ones. There are 2106 others, counting 
1000 Minutemen I's and D’s, 304 Poseidons, 360 Tri- 
«Dts,360 B-52’8, 61 FC-llTs and 31 Poseidon subs.” 
numbers describe the entire US nuclear arse- 
pal— and the composition of the ambitious and arrest- 
work of sculpture that has consumed Barbara 
for the last three years. 

A Colorado housewife, 37 years old and mother of one, 
.has duplicated the US nuclear arsenal in miniature 
? c . F; The result, ironically entitled “Amber Waves of 
’ from a line in the song "America, the Beautiful," 
^ exhibited in New York, Berlin and most re- 
Jpv on the Mall in Washington, DC as part of a series 
Ofifoonaia marking the fortieth anniversary of the 
7? ato mi<s.explosions at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
n 'Provides a powerful insight into the Beale of the US 
arse nal, reducing the multiplying quantities of 
.heads and missiles and bombers to a studded, 2000- 
9^. foot field pf. baby planes and warheads looking 
many inverted ice cream cones. 

l ne Sculnh-ndo’ t 
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A housewife's arsenal 


|. rra . • » \ UV44VUI 

B8* story is aB homespun as her art is 
l-p “bhgThe idea for the exhibit arose following a trip 
miSv 15 ? ^husband in 1982, “There was a lot of 


. . . going on then,” she recalls. “I was em- 
l^theing^o uninformed abpiit America’s hu- 
^PQUclea whenaskedby European acquaintances. I 
bi*n2??^ ^ ^rkasan artist for years, and hadn’t 
^yery tuned irli .ot active in anything else. So I de- 


amazing, thedata is allthei^e if 
B? iI;|te^ivedTotsof material andbegatt to 
togdihef; ^The effect was just awesome,’’ she 

JjWfiOhv «A t 4 ^r Hualq^nd- Andy Bardwell,;who has a 

onfllv. 



Tbday, 8,000 work hours, 200 castings, 53 molds and 
four tonB of clay later, Barbara Donaehy has created the 
complete US nuclear arsenal in figures ranging from 
three-inch high tactical warheads, all individually 
numbered, to three-feet long Poseidon submarines. 

The resulting exhibit is as awesome as the numbers 
that prompted it the effect is curiously quiet and sub- 
dued, the warheads molded in earthy browns and qi- 
enna colors as compared to the sinister black and silver 
' ^ofthe real things. This artistic license was both for rea. 
^aona of aesthetics and economy. It would have been 
much more expensive to glaze the 30,000 warheads in 
bona fide, high-tech tones. 

\ The exhibit has an engaging down home, do-it-your- 
self quality. It has-been partly funded by contributions. 
Seventy volunteers participated in the casting process. 
When it was scheduled to appear in Berlin , the shipping 
arrangements failed, and Donaehy had to convoy her 
“nuclear arsenal’’ across East Germany in a rental 
. truck. . 

Like alhiost arty piece of art, Barbara Donaehy ’s has a 
price Each individual piece can be purchased for a fee. 
: set at a ratio of US$LQQ:$1, 000,000 of the actual cost. 
"■ Thus a tactical warhead goes for $4, a ihissile for $16 
. and the Trident submarine for $2400, based on its ac- 
tual, line item cost to the US' taxpayer of 


$2,400,000,000. 


There has been some change in the exhibit pieces 
apart from this arms sales dimension. Donaehy has 
added some 1200 new warheads since the exhibit began , 
to keep pace with the multiplying US arsenal. She also 
has had to cast five replacement parts for five pieces 
that have been damaged or broken in shipment or han- 
dling: One wonders whether this too is a metaphor in 
miniature for the constant threat of an actual nuclear 
accident. 


Barbara. Donaehy insists that the exhibit is apoliti- 
cal. She has reproduced the US arsenal, not the Soviet 
onq, only because she is American and because the com- 
position of tho US force is available to the. public. 

As a political statement however, the exhibit speaks 
for itsel f. A remarks book that accompanies the arsenal 
wherever it appears shows that it speaks effectively. 
Written reactions range from "This is overwhelming. 
We brought the whole family to. see it,” to “This is the 
work of pinko Commies, and shouldn’t be displayed” 
But Barbara Donaehy isn’t content. VI worry that the 
exhibit is too political to be considered real art, and 
maybe too artistic to be considered a serious political ex- 
pression.” It sounds like something Pablo Picasso may 
have said in 1938 when ha painted “Guernica.” 
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The most efficient way 
of reaching America’s 

most influential 

executives. 


A glance at the graph will tell you what a 
study by a leading independent researcher, 
Market Facts, Inc., told us: That Forbes is 
preferred reading by more corporate officers in 
1,000 of America's largest service and industrial 
companies. In comparison with Fortune and 

Magazines read regularly by corporate officers 
; in 1,000 of America's largest companies? 

litotes . 


h *?%***•* 

: . ; U :?>; 'I |48.4% j 

, . ' ^Market facts, Inc. 1984 

' Cost per Thousand Circulation 






for further information, pleaso corltactPettrM.Schoff, Director of 
International Advertising (Ewara/Ntiddle EaSt'AfriCalForbes 
Magazine, SO Pall Mall, Londoir SW 1Y 5JQ, England, Ter (OJ 
0161/2.- or James W LaCirignola.Director'bf International A ... 

'ing (The Americas, Asia Pacific), Forbes Magazine, 60 HftfiAvenue 
New York, NY 10011, Tel; (212 620-2200 " 


Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 
favorite by 44%, versus 29% for Business Week 
and 19% for Fortune. 

When regular readers were asked which of the 
three reflects best the excitement of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two. 
And when asked which of the three stands for 
"free enterprise," 71% named Forbes, compared 
with 13% for Fortune and 7% for Business Week. 

These results confirm surveys done over the 
past fifteen years showing that more officers in 
big business read Forbes regularly than either 
Fortune or Business Week. 

As the graphs so eloquently show, Forbes is 
the most cost-effective business magazine for 
reaching America's most 
effective executives. If you 
want to reach this elite, 
not only is it good busi- 
ness for you to put your 
advertising in Forbes, . 


for yOur, business 






Exchange rates in Dinar 


What money earns in foreign currencies 


On 29 October, 1985 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.377 

.380 

Sterling pound 

.540 

.550 

German mark 

.142 

.144 

French franc 

.046 

.047 

Swiss franc 

.173 

.175 

Dutch guilder 

.125 

.128 

Italian lira (1000) 

.205 

.215 

Swedish kroner . 

.045 

.047 

Saudi riyal 

.103 

.104 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.280 

1.290 

UAE dirham 

.102 

.103 

Egyptian pound 

.220 

.230 

Syrian lira 

.029 

.030 

Iraqi dinar 

.360 

.370 

Omani riyal 

1.090 

1.100 


Currencies 

Period 

US$ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

8 1/16 

4 5/8 

9 3/16 

4 3/16 

6 1/8 

7 3/4 

11 3/4 

2 M 

8 i/16 

4 11/16 

9 3/8 

4 3/16 

6 1/8 

7 3/4 

11 3/4 

3 M 

8 1/8 

4 15/16 

9 9/16 

4 5/8 

6 3/16 

7 3/4 

11 3/4 

6 M 

8 1/4 

5 1/16 

10 9/16 

4 5/8 

6 1/4 

7 3 IS 

11 5/8 

9 M 

8 3/8 

5 1/8 

10 3/8 

4 5/8 

6 1/4 

7 3/8 

11 1/2 

12 M 

8 1/2 

3 3/16 

10 7/8 

4 5/8 

6 1/4 

7 3/8 

11 7/16 

2 Years 

9 1/4 

5 11/16 







_ 

— 

3 Years 

9 3/4 

5 3/16 










4 Years 

10 

6 11/16 











5 Years 

10 1/4- 

6 13/18 — — — — 

(Source: Finance and Credit Corporation) 



Source: National Jordanian Exchange Company 


WATER AUTHORITY 

Notice to the Postponement of Date 
for Opening Bids for the Two 
Tenders No. 113, 114/85 

ZARKA RUSEIFA WATER AND 
WASTE WATER PROJECT 

The Water Authority announces to all prequali- 
fied contractors for the execution of tne above 
stated tenders that the deadline for submitting 
Bids shall be extended to 12 noon Saturday, 
November 16, 1985. 

Eng. M.S. Kllani 
President 
WATER AUTHORITY 


Central Tender A 

No. 150/85 1 

Construction of the Compulsory Schools/ The Sixth 

Education Project 

The Contractors who had been qualified previously for the six Education project 
and willing to participate in the following bid are requested to gel bid documents 
from the project directorate, Ministry of Education from 2/1 1/1985 with the 
following conditions: 

1. The six Education project is purtially financed by the International Rank for 
the Reconstruction and Development, and the Compulsory schools were div- 
ided into ten groups and this lender buildings constitute the first group. 

2. Description of the announced tender: 

No, 1 50/85 which includes the construction of compulsory schools at the foll- 
owing sites: 

Qaser, Thalaja, Hussienieh, Medin(l5000 mi). 

3. Prices of the documents and lender Bond as follows: 

Tender No Price Tender Bond 

150/85 250 JD 50000 JD 

4. Last date for receiving copy of Lender is 7/1 2/1985. 

5. Last date for submission of offers is 1 1 O'clock 14. 1 2. 1985 at the Depart- 
ment of government tenders directorate. 

Chair men of the Central Committee 
Director of the Government 
Tendering Directorate 


TH€ HOUSING BM1 K 
CENTRA 

THE SHOPPING ARCADES AT. 
THE HOUSING BANKCENTER 
MAKES SHOPPING A REAL 
ENJOYMENT 

eoet you ate I 

•(ill the toad* It tiny 5 
you to u & .. 
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economy 


Libyan economic problems 
rock North Africa ••••••••* 


Hy Mustaplm El Kuduoul 

Oiinj*Js> Ratlin-:; 

It A MAT — Junisia's rupiurc ol 
diplomatic it- la lions with Libya 
on 2 Ci September came as no sur- 
prise sifter iwu months of tension 
which slur ted with the expulsion 
of .10.000 'I iiiiisiiiii workers hv 
the 1 ibyan ant hoii ties. 

The "I it nisi an govern me nt oi- 
il civil MHi i ibyans mil of fimixiu 
and dee!. i red 2 5 1 o| them per- 
sona n«m pala It ir ” espionage 
acii'dy. ' 

it was ear l> August when Libya 
Inig.in pulling into el [eel a deci- 
sion "to do wnliuiil foreign 
niaitpouei." winch according lo 
the ofhci.il Libyan news agency 
Jana wjs cnsliriiieil in rcsolu- 
lioris .uii'pled in 1982 and 198 3 
by l he People’s basic Commit- 
tees. 

Die first to lie hil hy the expul- 
sions were the Tunisians, es- 
timated to niunhei- 92.000 with 
fiinulivs. most of them working 
in the hold industry, construc- 
tion or agriculture. 

Some analysts saw in this 
move a l. ibyan attempt lo des- 
tabilise the regime of President 
Habib Bon rg iii ha, but the prob- 
lem is first economic, caused hy 
the fall in the price of oil. Li- 
bya’s major resource. 

Libya s crude oil production in 
I'l #5 was one million barrels in 
I 'ISA. 

Hus year’s budget, passed in 
Match, recorded a 19 per cent 
drop in development expenditure 
and a 1 7 per cent decrease in ad- 
ministrative expenditure 

Huge projects, arc frozen, such 
as the steelworks of Misuraie. 
an aluminum plant at Zwara and 
a petrochemical complex ai Rax 
Laiurf. 

An estimated 350 contracts 
were cancelled in 1984 and 
1985 and foreign companies op- 
erating in Libya are finding in- 
creasing difficulties in getting 
paid 

A devaluation of the Dinar 
From S3. 40 is seriously envi- 
saged and the huge S3 0 billion- 
plus Cs Sari r- Benghazi pan- Arab 
artificial river project also is fac- 
ing financial problems, mainly 


TUNISIA has broken diplomatic ties with Libya In ret- 
aliation for the expulsion of 30,000 Tunisian workers. 
The dream of a united Maghreb fades as tension gro- 
ws in the North African region 



Expelled Tunisian workers leaving Libya with what they have been 
allowed to carry. 


due lo Saudi funds being slow to 
arrive. 

Finally, the country's reserves 
of hard currency arc reported to 
be very low. 

All these factors have rep- 
emissions on the everyday life 
of Libya’s 3.5 million people, 
who are noi used in austerity. 

The government said the ex- 
pulsions were directed against 
’no particular manpower" but 
covered ail foreign workers, in- 
cluding Tunisians. Egyptians 
IflO.OUO). Malians, Scnegale.sc 
and to a lesser extent Nigerians, 
Sudanese and Mauritanians; it 
seems the only exception are 
Moroccans (about 35,000) and 
Palestinians. 

Libya and Morocco are bound 
by the Treaty of Oujda ( the Arab- 
-African Union) concluded in 
August 1984, the first Libya has 
succeeded in signing with a mod- 
erate country. 

Because of the treaty. Morocco 
was able to play a mediating role. 
Two emissaries, Ahmed Reda 
Guedira, adviser to King Hassan 
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II, and Foreign Minister Abdella- 
tif Filali travelled to Tunisia and 
Libya in nn attempt to settle the 
dispute or at least halt the expul- 
sions. 

However, the Moroccan mis- 
sion and similar peace attempts 
by Kuwait and the Arab league 
failed to ease the tension. 

Despite appeals by the Arab 
League, the Organisation of 
African Unity and the United 
Nations. Libya carried on with 
the expulsions. 

Tunisian-Libyan relations have 
been uneasy since January 
1980. when Tunisian authorities 
arrested a Libyan military force 
in Gafsa. a southern Tunisian 
border town, and accused it of 
attempting to destabilise the re- 
gime. 

In the present row, France and 
the United States expressed sup- 
port for Tunisia, as did neigh- 
bouring Alegria, which is linked 
to Tunisia by the 1983 Treaty of 
Brotherhood and Concordance. 

When the expulsions began. 
Algeria adopted a wait-and-see 
policy, but on 2 September Pre- 
sident Chedli Benjedid flew un- 
expectedly to Monastir and met 
Bourguiba. 

* * Algeria will side with Tunisia 
in all circumstances." read a 
communique released at the end 
of Benjedid' s brief visit. 

Sources said the two leaders 
discussed joint military issues 
and Algeria asked for a list of 
Tunisian products it might im- 
port to help Tunisia’s balance of 
trade. 

The unexpected meeting was 
seen as a warning lo Libya, 
whose relations with Algeria 
have been strained since it 
hailed support to the Algcrian- 
• backed Polisario Front which 
has been fighting Morocco since 
1976 for control of the former 
Spanish Suharn. 

What happens now to the 
30.000 Tunisian deportees? 
What happeus lo the 60,000 Tu- 
nisians still in Libya? 

Some Gulf countries have 
agreed to take some of the ex- 
pelled workers, but though the 
'Tunisian government has worked 
■out a programme for' their return 
arid even created 7.000 jobs for 
them, their future looks bleak. 

Politically the hopes of un- 
ited Maghreb has faded once 
again. 



Experts review Arab aluminium industry 
strategy 

• DOHA (Opecna) — Arab Aluminium Industry experts are 
reviewing marketing and production strategies at a confer- 
ence opened in Cairo on 23 October. 

The Doha- based Gulf Organization for Industrial Consult- 
ing (GOIC) is helping to organize the second Arab conference 
on aluminium, which will also examine co-operation among 
Arab producers. 

Other Issues being discussed Include reports on the role of 
the UN Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) In up- 
grading the aluminium industry in developing countries. 

Meeting to discuss joint Arab ventures 

o BAGHDAD (Opecna) — Arab Industry Ministers will review 
feasibility studies for setting up 22 joint Arab industrial ven- 
tures at a meeting In Amman from 27 to 30 October. 

The sixth session of the governing board of the Baghdad- 
based Arab Organization for Industrial Development will also 
discuss co-opcration with Internationa) Industrial bodies. 

The organization* s plans to promote joint Arab ventures and 
programmes for personnel training will be examJucd, together 
with preparations for the seventh Arab Industrial Develop- 
ment conference. 

Four per cent of Arab land under cultivation 

• SHARJAH (Opecna) — Only four per cent of the land In 
the Arab world Is under cultivation, according to a study by 
the Sharjah Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

The Chamber warns that the current economic and social 
situation in the Arab world is threatening its food security. 

The Increase In cultivable land has not kept pace with the 
rise in population, the report points out. At present, only 51 
million hectares arc being cultivated In Arab countries and 
the figure is expected to go no higher than 60 million hectares 
by the year 2000. 

Meanwhile, Arab food Imports have increased from a value 
of $2 million in 1970 to 22 million in 1984. 

The chamber recommends a series of measures to rectify the 
imbalance, including land reclamation, modern agricultural 
techniques, greater use of greenhouses and sprinkler irriga- 
tion methods to overcome harsh climatic conditions. 

The study also suggests the establishment of fertilizer and 
Insecticide plants, the encouragement of food Industrie* 
dependent on local production and Increased development oi 
fisheries. 

Norwegian oil consultants aid Indonesian 
projects 

• JAKARTA (Opecna) — Indonesia and Norway will co- 
operate In engineering and consultancy work for oil ana b 
development projects, under an agreement signed here. 

The agreement signed between an Indonesian state- own 
engineering company, Indah Karya, and a Norwegian cons - 
ancy firm, Norconsult, would Initially be on educating 
glneering personnel. 

Norconsult concentrates mainly on technical design of en- 
ergy production projects such as offshore oil and gas a 
rigs, platforms and hydropower plants. 

In the past, Norconsult, has provided consultaacy Mrrlces 
to Indonesia's state electricity company In relation to t 
struetton of hydropower stations in the country. 

Arab mineral organization aids member states 

• RABAT (Opecna) — The Ministerial Council ol [lb* Arab 
Mineral Wealth Organization ended Its meeting ner j 
dor sing plans to extend technical aid to member sta ■ 

The council agreed to give assistance in mining aud j“ 
ate a project to draw up an Arab world geological nwp- , s 
ters also approved a plan to establish the orga 
new headquarters here. 

North Yemen receives Arab Fund loan 

• ABU DHABI (Opecna) - North Yemen has receM,J 
$16.3 million loan from the Abu Dhabi- based Ara 

Fund to help offset Its balance of payments delict ■ ^ 

The loan agreement was signed here 9 October by arnt( j 
sldent Saoed Ghabbash and Yemeni Ainbassad 
Ha tint Al-Khawi. 

1,760 firms to participate in Baghdad fai r 

• BAGHDAD (Opecna) —More than 60 countries and 1.^ 

firms are expected to take part in the 2 2 nd . here 9 
national Fair opening 1 November, It was anno 
October. S | yenr. 

The event has attracted 300 more exhibitors than as 
reflecting mounting International confidence i 
Ing economy. f5 j B 

The fair, designed to demonstrate Iraq’s dll 

industrial, economic, technical and aHricultu o pportu0‘ 
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Texas instrument 
professional computer 

i CENTRAL PROCESSOR — The heart of the Texas Instrument Professio- 
nal Computer is a 8088 1 6 - hit microprocessor. It lias 64KD of Uaiidmii 
A, -cm Memory that is expandable to 256KB, 8KB or Read Only Memory 
itiai 1* expandable to 1 6KB and 4KB of video display memory. It lias u disk 
(oDtrollcr built- In, five expansion card slots, keyboard Interface, parallel 
printer port, speaker and a CRT controller. Other options that arc avnil- 
ibleare dock and analog interface. The clock Is crystal controlled with 
Hint, month, day, year and day of the week Indicators and has a bailer) 
kick-up for when the computer Is turned off. The analog Interface permits 
the use of Joysticks or a light pen. Asynchroun / asynchronous commuulca- 
ilons hoard with au RS-232 Interface for communications with the optional 
printers or other computers is available. 



^ 10 DIM D<12>,R*<10> 

9 20 DATA 0, 3,3,6, 1,4, 6, 2, 5, 0,3,9 

30 DATA "SAT" »" SUN" i "MON" i B TUB"* "WED" i 

■TRUVFRI" 

*0 FOR I " 1 TO 12 

V 50 READ D(I) 

60 NEXT I 

70 FOR I » 0 TO 6 

• 80 READ RS(I) 

90 NEXT I 

100 PRINT CHR$(12> 

• H0 PRINT ■ ENTER YEAR, MONTH, DAY" 

120 INPUT Y,M,D1 

130 IF D1 - 0 THEN 260 
9 1*0 IF INT(Y/4) <> Y/4 THEN 200 
130 IF M > 2 THEN 200 

• !60 IF D1 > 28 THEN 200 

• 170 x a X-l 

180 IF X <> -1 THEN 200 
m «• X « A 

9 2M X a Y+INT(Y/4)-7#INT((Y+INT(Y/4))/7> 

210 x « X+D(M)+D1-1-7*INT( (X+D(M)+D1-1 ) /7) 
- 220 print ■ YOUR B-DAY IS ";R*(X1 

• 230 PRINT ■ PRESS ENTER TO CONTINUE " 

240 INPUT X$ 

U 6010 ^ 

V 260 stop J 


• MONITOR — Thu green 
screen monochrome moni- 
tor with a 12 inch screen 
is standard. An optional 
I 3 inch colour monitor is 
available. Both monitors 
display 7 20 x .100 pixels 
in high resolution. The 
screen displays 80 charac- 
ters by 25 lines. Operator 
controls consist of bright- 
ness and contrast for the 
monochrome monitor and 
brightness and horizontal 
position for the colour 
one. The high resolution 
graphics are controlled by 
an optional Graphics Video 
Controller board I hat all- 
ows for 8 colours on an 
RGB monitor. 


o KEYBOARD »• Ihc 
low-profile del uc ha hie key- 
hoiiul connects lo the t’|M) 
by means of a coiled cotd. 
li consists of ’> 7 keys that 
are grouped hy Iheit func- 
tion. with the standard 
typewriter keys on the left, 
the four cursor and the 
home key in the middle 
and a separate calculator 
style keypad on the right. 
The twelve function keys 
ure arranged along the top. 
The keyboard also contains 
an uppercase indicator 
light. 


• DISK DRIVES - The 
Texas Instrument Profess- 
ional Computer has a built- 
in 3.5 inch disk that holds 
320KB of information. A 
second 3.5 inch drive or a 
5 or 1 0MB internal Win- 
chester drive may be ad- 
ded. 


• THE TEXAS Instruments 
Professional Computer supports 
four popular operating systems. 
You can choose from MS-DOS, 
Digital Research CP/M-86, Digi- 
tal Research Concurrent CP/M- 
86 or UCSD p-System. The lao- 
uages supported include BASIC 


depending on the operating sys- 
tem that Is used. There are many 
software application program- 
mes available covering such sub- 
jects as Accounting, Data-Base/ F 
He Management, Financial 
Modeling and Planning aud Word 
Processing. 


GAMES 


WHAT IS the next number 
in the sequence. 

1) 3 10 2 8 15 7 

2) 5 15 6 14 7 13 

3) 560 2 HO M0 70 35 7 

4) I 2 J 5 7 II M 

J) 3 12 21 30 102 1 1 1 1 20 




High level languages 

ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE is uni the lust word In programming 
language, it Is just considered an Improvement liver machine 
language, and It still phrases our programmes In terms of 
machine- oriented concepts such as central processor registers 
and main memory locations, rather than In terms of the Ideas 
most natural to the problem or tn the user. So to Instruct the 
computer in the terms most natural for u particular problem 
and to solve problems of machine and assembly language high 
level languages were developed. 

High level languages don’t follow Ihe pattern of machine 
code instructions, and a detailed knowledge «»r the working of 
computers is nut required when writing high level language 
programmes. A programme In a high level language consists 
of a number of sta! cincnts. A statement may contain several 
Instructions, uud is usually equivalent to many machine 
language lust ructions. Huslr English words and calculation 
statements arc used In high level languages. Most high level 
languages are machine tilde peud cut and with minor changes a 
programme written in a II. I.. I.. (High Level Language i on au 
NCR computer will run on an HIM machine. ILL.!.. ;trv priili- 
Ic in oriented ami not machine n r I ruled. High Level l.unguagi-s 
are divided Into two types; Inlerpielrr and compiler. 

In au lutrriiicti-i language, sneli as HASH’, each instruc- 
tion Is converted In maeliiuc language ( interpreted) and then 
executed. liitcrpri-lJitioii Is carried mil hv I m pin or, an 
I liter preler inputs source progi amine .stale me ills one at a lime, 
it produces the machine code I list ructions equivalent lo each 
stalciueilt. anil mi pet vises tin- i mining of these m.ivlu ne mile 
ilislriitiiniis. hr foie it adepts tin- next xniiive pi ngt .iniiii- 
stivtenvvul. 

In :i compiler language. (OIK)], nr i-nitnin fm example, the 
entire program me Is input In a soft ware programme railed a 
ciMiiptier. I lie cumplirr (hen checks the source program me for 
syntax errors ami if correct inputs assembly language code, 
fills code then goes thru an assembler to generate machine 
language Instructions. 

Interpreters are often inure convenient to use (him compil- 
ers, because with au Interpreter Ihe programme Is executed In 
one slep whereas with compilers we need two steps, transla- 
tion and execution. Also for compiler language programmes 
we need to store Ihc original source programme and Ihe mu- 
chine language programme, which Is called an object pro- 
gramme. With an Interpreter only the source programme has 
to be stored and that makes Interpreters preferable tn com- 
pilers for very small computers, but on Ihe other hand an 
Interpreted programme may execute 10 to 100 times slower 
than a complied one. The compilers and Interpreters vary from 
machine lo machine as they generate the machine language 
code that Is native lo the computer that they are being used 
on. Compilers and Interpreters arc examples of language 
processors. 

Next week we will discuss some examples of high level 
V languages. 
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No power can 


By Salim 

ISRAELI WARPLANES mi Sunday 
raided two I'alcslinuin commando 
buses in central Lebanon, killing live 
people and Wounding nine others and 
selling some buildings ablaze. I lie two 
bases belong to a radical group (hat lias 
spill Troll i Yasser Arafat's IM.O leader- 
ship. Israel, in ilu- meantime. eo nil li- 
nes lo chase Yasser Arafat and his men 
whom ii openly considers ils arch ene- 
mies. Afiet Sunday's mid. the Israeli 
military spokesman said (be attack was 
not in retaliation f-n any specific com- 
mando assault but pari o| the policy of 
sinking :ii Palestinians wh never ihey 
•wist. 

Asa mallei ot lad, the latest Isiaeli 
an laid should Iv viewed .is a political 
step designed (o show lhal tile Pales- 
limans, all of them. Model. lies, ex- 
lieinisl*. oi uiiiti tiled civilians, arc un- 
w.uiled bv Israel and should lx; mill- 
Icssly Ini anvil me. anywhere and 

wit In >ut even i he slightest provocation. 

the Israeli campaign in erase the 
• Palesiiman name from the memory of 
the world is no! new. l-onticr Israeli 
I'limc Mmisiei (iolda Meir once sug- 
gested i hill the I'ale.-.ti nians do not ac- 

■ m .illy exist. Isiaeli leaders of vaiious 
alliliatioiis seem to ikiiuk iliai when 
Pales Hue is ineiilioneil. the outside 
world could recall lhal once l here was 

■ a home land to which Palestinians had 
belonged. Questions then might be 
raised about why those Palestinians 
were chosen from among all peoples to l 

! pay .1 tremendous price Tor mistakes 
commuted against the Jews by other 
nations. Pale Mine for most Israelis is 
the alternative fur Israel. One of them 
must survive and ihe other should be I 
| completely vanquished 

! Ihe Israeli anti- Palestinian cam- 
paign intensified in recent weeks in 
the wake of the Achillc Lauro incident 
and US overrcaction towards the hi- 
jackers and their leaders. The hijack- 
ing of the Italian ship has certainly 
done a great deal of damage to the 
Palestinian cause and provided the Un- 
ited States and Israel with a golden op- 
portunity to launch a joint drive to dis- 
credit. not only the PLO. but the Pales- 
tinians at large. But the intention to 
exclude the PLO or perhaps all Pales- 
tinians from the peace process was 
persistently present in the minds of 
both the Americans and Israelis long 
before the hijacking drama. 

Israel, for one, has been extremely 
upset by the fast February agreement 
between Jordan and the PLO on a com- 
mon approach to Middle East peace 
and by the considerable international 
understanding which the joint endeav- 
our had received. Israel was further 
exasperated by Ihe remarkable success 
achieved by Jordan in its bold peace of- 
fensive at the United Nations and sev- 
eral world capitals. All Israeli actions 
in the past few weeks, beginning with 
the raid on the PLO Tunis headquarters 
and ending with the ambiguous peace j 
offer made by Shimon Peres before the I 
UN General Assembly, were intended! 
to. drive a wedge between Jordanians 
and Palestinians and subotage efforts 
to react ivutc the peace process. In 
other words. Israel's campaign to 
obliterate all signs or Palestinian 
presence rose in ferocity when the 
Palestinians, with the help of Jordan, 
have embarked on a reasonable peace 
approach. 

Few Israelis now believe that Pales- 
tine hus room for two nations living in 
peaceful coexistence bused on recogni- 
tion of each other's right to exist. 
Those who do not will eventually have 
to come to the same conclusion in one 
way or another. Four and a half million 
Palestinians cannot be removed from 
existence by air raids or a foolish chase 
by a superpower. 


Till 7 . OUTCOME of the Jorclanian- 
Syriun reconciliation talks, the US 
altitude towards Lhe Middle East 
peace process and calls for the conso- 
lidation of Arab solidarity are the 
main stories in the press. 

In Ahu Dluihi, Al-ttnyau newspaper wel- 
comes the iceonc dial inn which has been 
achieved between Jordan and Syria as a 
step Inwards an expanded Arab solidarity. 
It stresses the importance of l he roles of 
Jordan and Syria in confronting (he Is- 
raeli challenge. 

I lie paper asserts t hat the Jordtinian- 
Syiiun reconciliation is not intended to be 
made til die expense of Palestinian unity 
or the PLO us some have suggested. It ex- 
plains. (hat all Arab states arc anxious to 
maintain unity within the PLO as they are 
equally anxious to bring about inter- Arab 
reconciliation. 

"Ihe JordnniitM-.Syrinn reconciliation 
gains flirt hoi import a nee when it serves 
as tm element for restoring unity of Pales- 
tinian ranks", the paper remarks. 

Al-Arub, a Qatari newspaper, also de- 
scribed the steps agreed upon by Jordan 
and Syria in their talks in Saudi Arabia us 
an important move towards removal of 
inlet -Arab lUlfeieiiccs which only benefit 
(lie common enemy, it lauds the role 
plaved hy Saudi At a hi a in ensuring the 
success of Ihe Jordan- Syria talks, saying 
that Riyadh is exerting commendable cf- 
loils to end Aiub disputes which have 
seveielv obstructed common Arab action. 

Tile Kuwaiti ncwspapei. AI-Ka'I AI 
A* um writes that the result of the Riyadh 
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of Egypt to the Arab fold can bring about a 
powerful Arab front capable of coping 
with all challenges. 



Ad- Du, stour newspaper of Jordan wel- 
comes the declaration by Morocco of on 
immediate ceasefire in the Western Sa- 



talks constitutes an entry into larger Arab 
reconciliation and what is going to happen 
between Syria and Iraq could be the begin- 
ning of restored Arab solidarity. It adds 
that what is being prepared for Egypt will 
be the last page of a stage characterized by 
Arab weakness and incompetence. 

The paper asserts that the Palestinian 
cuase will be the primary beneficiary of 
restored Arab solidarity because every 
step taken to enhance Arab unity can 
never be at the expense of Palestinians 
but actually for the promotion of their 
cause. 

Egypt's leading newspaper, Al-Ahram, 
asks the United State?' to make further 
sincere and concrete effort to push the 
Middle East peace process ahead. It calls 
on Washington to restore its credibility in 
the Arab world through unbiased steps it 
should take towards a solution to the 
Arab- Israeli conflict. 

Al-Ahram goes on to say that the US 
would be in a bitter position if it revises 
its policies in |ho Middle East and comes 
to the ultimate conclusion that without a 
dialogue with the Palestinians through the 
l Lu. no political settlement can be poss- 
ible. 

The paper emphasizes the importance 
or maintaining the strength or Palestinian 
moderates in the face of pressure put on 
by Palestinian extremists inside und out- 
side the PLO so that the present chance 
for peace could noL be missed. 

AI-Thawra, an Iraqi newspaper, ex- 
presses confidence that the Arab nation is 
in a very good position, enabling U to put 
an cud to Israeli arrogance and foil the 
Zionist schemes. It says that the removal 
of inter- Arab differences and the return 
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hara and readiness to accept the result of 
a LIN- sponsored referendum in the dis- 
puted territory. It says the Moroccan 
step is the start of an outsiding positive 
development in the Sahara crisis. 

The Moroccan step, the paper remarks, 
offers a real chance for a reasonable set- 
tlement to a situation that at one time 
threatened to result in military confronta- 
tion between the countries involved in the 
problem. 

Ad-Dustour goes on to say that it was 
natural that Jordan and many Arab states 
welcome this positive turn of events, 
especially as the Arabs now are in need of 
the unity of ranks to face the escalation of 
the Israeli challenge. 

A1-Rb' 1 newspaper writes that the Lalks 
between His Majesty King Hussein and 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein are part 
of a joint effort to promote mutual co- 
ordination and open new scopes for inter- 
Arab reconciliation. 

The paper expresses satisfaction with 
the steps taken so far to remove differ- 
ences and embark on a new period of 
cooperation and co-ordination among 
Arab states. It asserts that such steps will 
eventually more the Arabs from a stage or 
reaction to a stage or acting and controll- 
ing the course of events. 


Israeli Press ' ^ 


Zo Haderlch writes again about the iron- 
rist policy which Israel is implementing in 
the occupied territories. The results of 
this policy were the demolition of houses, 
expulsion of citizens and detention of peo- 


r Horn of Africa: Alliances take shape 


pie. The paper adds, that as a resuli oi 
detention of Arabs on grounds of security, 
a congestion occurred in Hie prisons i.. 
the extent that (he prisons cun no longer 
hold more prisoners. Bar- Lev the Israeli 
Minister of Police has indicated that new 
prisons should be built in the occupied ter- 
ritories and within Israel to eonlain nuut 
Arab prisoners. The paper concludes tlut 
if Israel is really interested m nuking 
peace it should lift those stringent 
measures applied on (he Arabs nml relieve 
them from sufferings and repression. 

AI Sha'b Arabic newspaper published in 
Arab Jerusalem wi ites about Jordan' v 
reaction and that of the Arabs generally to 
the speech delivered by Prime Minisici 
Shimon Peres in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. It says lhal. that reaction 
was evidence of the continuity of the joint 
Arab position with regard (n the peaceful 
settlement in the region. This position the 
paper adds has been crystal ised in the i'«r 
Summit in 1982. Jordan has again 
renewed its rejection to the conclusion of 
a unilateral settlement with Israel became 
such a settlement will have no weight w 
importance. 

AI Quds newspaper in Jerusalem also wr- 
ites about.Shimon Peres' speech which ne 
delivered in the UN General Assembly and 
says that Peres spoke about the possibility 
Tor beginning the peace process in the 
Middle East before the end or this year, 
and put forward several proposals atxu 
the negotiation with the Arab countries i 
general and Jordan and the Palestinians 
particular. Shimon Peres and Israeli P|-' 
licy makers realise that the Arab i0 • 
tries have been for years pushing 
wheels of peace process particularly «« 
they announced their a 8 rea, ?<- nt . 0 r 
Summit which is considered [he 
the political Arab strategy in the ,i?"* ra h 
and constitutes a clear picture .of TJj • 
vision with regard to the Middle 

Another Arabic newspaper AiFajr wig 

that there are some real 1 rel 3 - 

point to detente in the Jordan- S> 
tions. It is natural, the P a ^^. say s [ha i the 
Palestinians we are very an»ou 
Arab atmosphere be cleared of 
sions. The PLO has uvdf * I « » d & 

caslons tried to end differenc _ ^ usljjn 
putes between the Arab and 0“ 
countries. It is certain tha i: ^hout th< 
solve the Arab-lsrael conflt i00tae d . -■ 
participation of the PLO wj . j e j Ul .id 
"This is our position w'uch 1 ^ ^ 
from the lessons of history an 1 chie \e 
prediction. If anybody wl rte « » • rca!lK 
solid peace in the re S ,on ‘r pill** 
that the PLO constitutes onL 
of the conflict," the paper says- ^ 

AI Hamishmar writes about • ^ 
of the resistance against «« lVS that .< 
during the last ten montl« atw ^ wcre 
big proportion of the resis'fln [h ,, 
committed by internal ‘« ll ' a r u lictf Hat* 
admitted by the m , “{f‘ cr h J l took several 
Bar- Lev who said that . M ‘ ^.ten- 
measures including Q ^’” ,S i,c!rent Bu ' 
tions which he considers d ^ Um* 
the newspaper wonders UeierM ni 
measures could he cons der^ ^ 
while at the same time the a ^ ther efore 
• lance are on the increase. ^ [ooK f 0( 
necessary, the paper , sa L': ncr ease \ 
latent reasons belimd tj e *n ^ occ» 
slstance activities agalnsl h0 * t 
pation and not only to f 
deter those acts. ^ 


The fall of Ja'far Numcirl in Sudan 
has prompted fears of new power 
changes In the Horn of Africa area, 
already noted for the fickleness of its 
geostrategic attitudes. 

By Dennis R. Chaplin 

LONDON — Military contacts established 
by the new regime in Sudan with the So- 
viet Union and Libya have alarmed both 
Egypt and Western strategists fearful of 
further power changes in Lhe area. 

The Horn of Africa has long baffled 
analysts t tying to keep up with policy 
changes by the region's governments. 

. Imring the 1960s. Somalia and Sudan 
leaned toward the Soviets and bought 
large amounts of their military equip- 
ment; Ethiopia turned to the West and 
bought US arms. In the 1970s, Somalia 
and Sudan changed course and, following 
Egypt's lead, kicked out the Soviets and 
i invited in the Americans-, the Ethiopians 
I did the exact opposite. 

! Now in the 1980s, Ethiopia is showing 
[ -.ignv of disaffection with the Soviets, 
i v. hi . [ay claim to greater areas of the 
1 iiijNilinc. have failed to help quell Er- 

■ man separatists, and are demanding 
i prompt payment for arms supplied. 

• At the same time, there is a belief in 
i some Somali quarters that the military re- 
I ante's days there are numbered, while 
j barely a fortnight after its refusal to join 
i mitae Middle East Bright Star manoeuvres 
j wh the United Stales, Sudan's new lead- 

\ er> were talking arms deals in Moscow 

■ 5 nd agreeing to Libyan military training 
! wntacis. 

V.'asliiiigioii already feaTs the fall of Su- 
Ln'n President Ja'far Numeiri is Lhe 
van of a "domino effect," with ramifi- 
• ilh >ns for pro-Western altitudes in 
, Ui-kI. Uganda, Somalia and not least Dji- 

• where France maintains a force of 
‘ -50 men at the request of its former 

: -■■tony. 

Djibouti's position at the mouth of the 

• «d Sea is of great strategic value to the 
; as t*re the other Horn states. 

Jhc Pentagon and British Ministry of 
, veitnee have long feared Soviet efforts to 
i •‘‘Struct a federation of anti-Western 
!lj iys in this area. Their nightmare sce- 
nmio involves control over Ethiopia, 

: >*tn temen, Djibouti. Somalia and Su- 
. putting the screws on the Red Sea- 

■ 'f z . route ■— and even forcing an eco- 
I comically retrenching Egypt back into the 
, >«iet orbit, 

| Numeiri himself observed in early 
inJ,'-u “actual target of these Soviet 
V - n machinations is not Lhe Su- 
but Egypt, Somalia and Saudi Ara- 

' la lk Has always worried 

i ii * Arabia - ail( l defence writer Russell 

• l^/ e nP° rted tbal as ^ ar back as the late 
*irdnc iyadh ofrered 8250 million lo- 
imn,«.r ar ™ s Sudan, purchasing an 

: hrSSf! 3 ? S * x «- C ‘ 1 30 H Hercules transport 
; ^ KTafl ^ $50 million. 

However, aware of the vacillations in 
a*? 0 ". lbe United States remained 
; i*c, . a o° u t a request for 10 Northrop 
w a rIue Wo fighters, as did Britain 
| nacal1 f° r 10 Strike masters. 

f* 31 Hayward, a British mi Li t- 
H be V j glsl « observed, "It was always 
r reeion ^ ca ulious on arms sales to this 
wuniri*r causc one never itu ew wh0 lhe 
es Werc going to turn to next." 

tnLSSi*** advances to Moscow, 
ruienriL. lhc new military bosses' im- 
^hntenic rCstock their military esta- 
rvi m nis ' sce n\ to vindicate his view- 

ft S^ t u U j n - e L ri lent!ed to s P oil his 

'52.941 W h 'ugh military expenditure 
*'tli ? i P ^ r *f°* dzer P er year, computed 
Amalia) Ethiopia and $ 1 ,694 in 

Lilith r J !* . ° s .t was not supplying fast 
8 ,or their liking. 

b< 0 nol!°J^ pari n i of NATO's Defence 
1 vtiik rectorate noted that the So- 
been «u, asl Production and stocks. 

’ - ^pons ab e to ensure fast delivery of 

.^ l, dan applied for modern 
Soviet T. td S ' f e ^ stuck with its dated 
ifld Mir. r u' air defence missiles 

, tighters, receiving only a small 
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proportion of the Western equipment ic- 
q ues led. 

The current aim is to buy essential 
spares for old Soviet equipment in revital- 
ise it, plus the desire of Militaiy Council 
Chairman General Abdul Rahman Swar- 
eddahab to avoid dependence on Western 
supplies 

Spares are especially important for Su- 
dan's obsolescent MiG-2 ! I'F fighters and 
Mi- 8 helicopters, as well as for t In- 
Chinese Shenyang F-5 and FT- 5 (based 
on the Soviet MiG-l7F and MiG-l^LTU 
fighters on the Sudanese territory. 

The Khartoum- Moscow arms negoiia- 
tions are closely linked with Libya, which 
Western analysis now regard as the 
USSR's North African arms depot, cov- 
ering dozens of military bases and air- 
fields. 

IT British Ministry or Defence estimates 
are to be believed, since 1978 the Soviets 
have been building up in Libyn "on- 
location reserves" of MiG-25 fighter- 
bombers, nuclear-capable SCUD missiles, 
radar and fire control equipment, artill- 
ery, ammunition. armoured vehicles and 
more than 300 modern T-72/80 tanks. 

NATO experts believe the Soviet Union 
and Libyn have just concluded an arms 
deal worth $4 billion, aiming to secure 
convertible currency through prompt sales 


' New north- south challenge ^ 

By Sajld Rlzvi 

LONDON — Mention stalemate in the North-South dialogue. anJ somebody will say 
the phrase is a cliche and there's more talk about deadlock than action upon it. 

Yet things do get done through talking. The debate over what the North should be 
doing to allay the fears of the South, Tor instance, produced the notion that the 
North needs to get its own house in order if ii seeks reform in the developing world 

Before discussion started, developed nations' touch- me- not attitudes played ha- 
voc with policies at home and spread confusion abroad. 

Willy Brandt. West German Chancellor from 1 969 to 1 474, is an advocate of that 
self- scrutiny and was instrumental in the pioneering report. North- South: A Pro- 
gramme For Survival. 

The soul- searching report was released on Deccmhe r 1 7. 19 79. It was followed in 
198 1 bv Common Security, prepared by Swedish Prime Minister Otof Palme, which 
argued that disarmament could not realistically be .separated from deveh.pniciu. 

A Tew months later the Brandt Commission confirmed Palme's Weaker perspec- 
tives with a second report entitled Common Crisis: North-South Co-operation lor 
World Recovery. 

:: A e cL l [fns O n B i .u' /sY "r u i e s"? IU r d" 1 w'Lr ill J,- b< o r s hu« lo pay ( » pmicnion rrnm 
runaway interest raics in Hw of a l)cWf , r 's expurt earnings. 

“ iLlVTn Special DraLn’e Righi, lu SI 50 billion ax 

, leniing xuppor. .o lhe iess developed coanincs. 
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By*Dr. N abil El-Sharif 


to local cusioniers. m even to ti.ive t*n 
hand a vast pie- positioned stock of unlit - 
air y equipment in the event of wai - us 
the Amei icans ha\c done in the tiulf. 
fig y pi . Isiacl and Somalia. 

Immediate sales will not doubt concen- 
trate i»n cheapci anti-.tirerafl systems and 
older iirniuiiicd seliiclos.hiu Moscow may 
well hope to push Sudan's mihtars spend- 
ing up to Id pei cent ol GNP. ,r. in 
Ethiopia t as opposed tv* 2 pci cent 
under L'S guulancet 

Egypt is showing p.ntioil.u alarm at 
deseiopmenis in Sudan, and suspects the 
Russians. Libyans, l-aluopians and Su- 
danese l not to mention the .South Yeme- 
nis! may be geuling up lot pressure tact- 
ics on Egypt's Red Sea route. 

Even if the Soviets are reluctant to part 
with enough military goods, possibly in 
view of Sudan's payment problems, the 
Chinese are ready to step in and sell their 
versions of Soviet weapons. 

The Chinese are reported to be market- 
ing aggressively and professionally, as 
eager to sell to Sudan as they have been to 
sell to Egypt and Pakistan 

Dr Dennis R. Chaplin, who Is associated 
with the University of East Anglia, is a 
specialist writer on defence issues. 
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IIUI'ES ARE very high in Lebanon 
these il.ty-t. because an end lu ils civil 
war seems to he close, 'lhe three rival 
militias have been working on a secret 
a p.ree i tie lit for more than a month now. 
and many informed sources have an- 
nounced lhai i lie parties involved are 
vciy close a i tins stage to reaching an 
ucconi ili.it would pul an end lu Ihe I I 
years ol niioiii.il fighting in I tint wu:- 
ioi n ci •tint i y 

Ilu- pact which should tv announced 
in lhc lie vt tew days includes polilu.i! 
changes designed i«i leinove the under- 
lying causes ol scctaii.iii conflict and 
nuuMiivs b* cnsiue jv.ne and -.ecuiity 
I'u i each coiunumiiv 

It would Ik- naive. n| course, to sug- 
gest that I e ballon is going i>> trunsfni m 
overnight from its present condition of 
disarray and anarchy to a state of 
peaceful co- existence between till of its 
communities and nval groups Undeni- 
ably. it is going t“ take a great deal of 
elfoti and devotion to ic store lost con- 
fidence ami dust among iliese waning 
groups. It is nut c.ny again m mii- 
mount the ten ible psychological scars 
o| the war. Blit you have to start some- 
where. and take the first step in the 
direction of national eo- operation and 
reconciliation 

A national con fen: nee, therefore, 
has been suggested. This would bring 
logeihei under one roof all the repre- 
senlaliveu'l the rival group for the pur- 
pose ol ratifying the agreement and se- 
curing the endorsement of all the 
chiefs of ihe major militias 

Bui in order for that national confer- 
ence to Ik- binding an credible, all Le- 
banese parties, even the mi mu ones, 
should be invited to voice their res- 
ervations and even accusations, from 
within the halls of the conference. 
They should not be left out or ex- 
cluded. because this is only' going to 
push them into playing the (spoiler) 
role. And Lebanon lias had enough 
spoiling and dealt with enough spoilers 
to last it another lifetime. It was. 
therefore, a miscalculated blunder not 
to include President Gemayei and ex- 
-presidenl Camille Cbamoun in the Da- 
mascus talks which resulted 
in the drafting of the agreem- 
ent. 

Mr Gemayei and Mr Chamoun. as 
well as Mr Franjieh. have been gra- 
cious tor wise?) enough to endorse the 
yet unpublished agreement. It was the 
role of Elie Hobeika of "the l-ebanese 
Forces" to convince the traditional 
Christian leadership of the importance 
of the Damascus agreement. And it 
see ins lie has done in home worth quite 
efficiently, and it remains io be seen if 
Nabih Kerri of (A mult is going to bc 
equ.illy efficient in convincing 1 Hoy.* ! 
bolluh) and the other minor Shi'ite un- 
lit m to hack tlic reconciliation efforts. 

It is with high hopes and great ex- 
pectations that the Lebanese people 
await the results of ilu- Damascus 
agreement, because, lu say the least, 
they arc- led up with the war that has 
wrecked their country fur Ihe past J 1 
years, and killed up to 100.000 peo- 
ple. 

When the efforts of national recon- 
ciliation are over and the Lebanese 
people regain their lost freedom, they 
will have to address the questions of 
rebuilding their country, and gening 
rid of i he remaining pocket of Israel t 
occupation in the South, and the Israeli 
surrogate South Lebanese Army. ISut 
all of these mil iters become much ea- 
sier to tackle when there is a unified 
.Lebanese will and determination. j 
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• The ladies nf Ihe diplomatic 
circle like lo try ilieir hand at 
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Mr.s San tosh l plays chef. 


some activities mitside of the 
lor mu] atmosphere ami last week 
the ever i magi native Mrs Man- 
juln Sanloshi, the Indian Am- 

Ixtssiitlress, gave (hem a wonder- 
ful opportunity. Mrs Sanloshi in- 
vited I 6 ladies to a special lesson 
in Indian cooking, as she pul it. 
to endubje them "to reach their 
husbands' heart, through their 
stomachs'* 

The 16 student conks gathered 
at (lie Indian Ambassador's re- 
sidence at 10:. 10 on Tuesday 
morning ready for the ‘Chefs' 
prompt start at i 1.00 am. 

Within a few minutes every- 
body hud their three sheets of 
paper, each con mining one re- 
cipe and Mrs Santoshi gave them 
a brief idea about each dish, its 
ingredients, and preparation. 

One of the recipes only 
reached the dcinonstialion stage 
wit i le t he ut lie r t wo we r u pr e- 

paifd ami the ladies then had 
the pleasure of .sampling them. 

Ihe .student cooks were 

quickly absorbed by the demon- 
stration and were asking ques- 
tions und commenting, while 
Mrs Sanloshi continued working 



Panel Discussion 

Ihe American Centre, in co-operation with the General Fcd- 
eratlnn of Jordanian Women, presents a panel discussion cm 
the * ttok* of Women’s Organizations and the International 
Women' s Mm e me lit' , 

Monday •* November at 5.00 pm. 

I here will be a book exhibition in conjunction with the dis- 
cussion. 

Exhibitions 

flic Alla Arl Gallery presents an exhibition of oil paintings by 
the Spanish artist Se grebes. 

Friday I until Friday 1 5 November 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents an exhibition or Fresco 
arts by art students from the University of Jordan 

Saturday 2 until Saturday 9 November 

The Goethe Institute presents ‘From Gutenberg to Electron- 
ics’ an exhibition on the history and development of printing. 

Continues until Saturday 2 November 

The French Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of paint- 
ings by Ibrahim Shalabl. 

Tuesday 5 until Saturday 16 November 
Films 

T ^n^ y ?. l . Cu / tu [f. 1 C . ent ‘« Presents ‘Une Affaire d* Homines, 
fl 198 2 film by Nicolas Rlbowsky, starring Claude Brasseur. 
Jean- Louis Trlntlgnant and Jean Car met. 

Thursday 31 October at 8,00 pm 

The French Cultural Centre presents * Le Boucher a 1 969 film 
directed by Claude Chabrol and starring Jean Yanne and Ste- 
pbnoc Audran. 

Saturday 2 November at 7.45 pm 

7u he ,£°. e, if Jj lst,,ule presents ‘Romeo and Juliet* a film or 
the Prokofleff ballet with choreography by John Cranko, with 
soloists Marcia Haydcc and Ruth Pnpcndlck. 

Wednesday 6 November ut 8.00 pm 

Recital 

Shultafr* 1 Culfural Cen(r * P«sems u recital by pianist Abla 
Thursday 7 November at 8.00 pm. 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 


Luxuriously furnished studio apartments 
To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTEL * APARTOTEL* RESTAURANT 


and managed to keep everything 
under control despite a very 
crowded kitchen. Ihe day look 
on an extra meaning us it was 
the "Dashehra, Festival" in In- 
din so the ladies had the chance 
to celebrate it with Mrs Santo- 
shi. 

Crowded kitchen and festival 
notwithstanding, the demonstra- 
tion and meal preparation was 
finished within three hours and 
the guests could enjoy a delicious 
Chicken Curry, and Puris. 
served with steaming tasty In- 
dian style rice followed later by 
Indian ’style rice pudding and co- 
conut pudding served with silver 
paper. 

By 1:30 pm the guests were 
ready to leave, recipe sheets 
carefully pul away and dearly to 
try the meal themselves as soon 
as possible, while it was Am- 
bassador Santoshi’s turn to enjoy 
his wife's culinary skills. 

And for (hose of us not lucky 
enough to share the cooking 
class, Mrs Sanloshi has kindly 
provided a copy of her Tandoorl 
chicken recipe. 



Re sat Arlm 

* The Jordan Turkish Friendship 
Association hosted a reception 
this week to say farewell to Tur- 
kish Ambassador Resat Arlm and 
Mrs Arlm who are due to return 
lo Ankara after a six year stay in 
Jordan. 

His Highness Prince All bin 
Naif presented the Arims with a 
farewell gift as a token of the 
association's appreciation of 
their efforts in strengthening the 
relationship between Jordan and 
Turkey 

Minister or Higher Education 
Nasserudln A1 Assad and Mrs A1 
Assad were among the many 
guests at the reception who were 
happy to add their own personal 
thanks to the popular couple. 

For Ambassador and Mrs Arim 
leaving Jordan is quite a sad 
occasion. They both say that 
Amman has been a delightful 
home and they will miss their 
many good Jordanian friends on 
their return to Ankara. 


• Mrs Huda Rajai Muashor, 
standing in for Mrs Mnna Zald 
Rifal, opened an exhibition last 
week in honour of the centenary 
of the foundation of Rosary Sis- 
ters in 1884. 

The exhibition which is being 
hold at the Rosary College atSh- 
meisani will continue for ano- 
ther four days. It Includes such 
handwork as embroidery, artifi- 
cial flowers, oil paintings, wool- 
len cloths and other work ail 
done by the sister specially for 
the occasion. 

Sister Atanas Mashlai Head- 
mastress of ihe Rosary School in 
Shmeisanl said that proceeds will 
p° to support the Rosary hospital 
in Irbtd. 1 



It really is as good as It looks 


Tandoorl Chicken 


Ingredients: 


Chicken — 1 (approximately 1200 gins) 

Yoghurt — 1 Tea cup 

Cooking oil — 1 Table Spoon 

Vinegar — 1 1/2 Table Spoon 

Garlic — 2 large pieces (4 if small) 

Ginger — I ‘piece or one teaspoon powder 

Red Chillie Powder — 1/4 Tea Spoon 

Black Pepper Powder — 1/4 Tea Spoon 

Coriander Powder — 1/4 Tea Spoon 

Cumin Powder — 1/2 Tea Spoon 

Salt — To taste 

Orange Food Colour — 1 Tea Spoon 

Turmeric — 1/4 Tea Spoon 

Method; 

Remove the skin and cut the chicken into 8 or 10 pieces. 
(It can even be roasted as a whole). Wash and dry the 
chicken pieces with a piece of cloth. Make 1 or 2 cuts on 
each piece and leave on a sheet of newspaper. 

Grind the garlic and ginger, in a deep bowl, mix the yo- 
ghurt, vinergar. oil, ginger-garlic paste, pepper, red chilli* 
powder, cumin, salt, turmeric and the food colouring. Mu 
the mixture very well with a spoon. 

Next, dip each piece of chicken into this mixture and miv 
well so that all the pieces are well soaked. Let this stand in 
the fridge overnight or at least for 7 or 8 hours so that the 
spices are well absorbed, 

In a flat non-stick pan or a flat Pyrex dish arrange the 
chicken pieces side by side. Pour all tire extra liquid on top- 
Pre-heat the oven (medium) and leave the chicken to re 
roasted for 1/2 hour or till done. Tune at intervals. All me 
liquid will almost be dried up by the end of it. Do not over- 
cook or else the chicken will lose its softness. 

Remove the chicken from the oven. Serve in a dec ^ ral !'1 
manner. Sprinkle with lemon juice, n pinch of salt and “ r |‘ 
mini leave powder. Sliced onions, green chillies, shrews 
ginger and a little lemon juice mixed together may maw 
very relishing salad lo accompany the Tandoori Chicken. 

In India the chicken is grilled in a clay oven known as Tan- 
door from which the dish takes it name. H ‘ ■ ■ 
however, be cooked in a normal oven or on an open lire, 
beque style. J 
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Mrs Huda Rajai Muasher cuts the ribbon at the R os,,r, 
exhibition 
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A Savage view of Petra 


• New work by artist Martin Sav- 
age will be on display in Amman 
from next Saturday. Since he left 
his post ut the British Council 
last year. Martin has been set- 
tled in Cuiro and pursuing a full- 
time career in arl. but this 
week's exhibition brings us the 
fruit or time he spent in Sou- 
thern Jordan in July and Septem- 
ber this year. 

The 35 water colours and 
three drawings are mainly of Pe- 
tri und the south, but also in- 
clude five or six views of the 
Amman area. Marlin says that, 
curiously enough, it is only since 
he stopped living here that he 
has actually had time to spend vi- 
saing and painting Petra at ease. 

He has, in fact, been dividing 
ms time between Egypt and Jor- 
dan and says he finds their con- 
trasting landscapes, light and 
pace of. life very stimulating. 


In CRiro. Martin's time has 
been devoted to catching the col- 
our and atmosphere of the city, 
becoming fumiliar with its street 
life. Mosques and monuments — 
and to getting a lot of work 
done. 

He is hoping that in time he 
will have more of a chance to 
catch up with the lively Cairo art 
scene and says he is particularly 
impressed with the encou- 
ragement given to children's art. 

Anyone anxious to sec his 
Cairo efforts can visit the city at 
the end of November, when 60 
of his pictures will be on exhibi- 
tion at the Cairo Atelier, the 
gallery of the Association of 
Egyptian Artists. 

Martin Savage's exhibition 
opens at the Gallery at the Jor- 
dan Intercontinental Hotel on 
Saturday, 2 November and con- 
tinues Tor one week. Opening 
hours are 9.00 am to 7.00 pm 



Martin Savage 





Jh* of the shows elegant winter 
suits 

* Thc YWCA held a fabulous fa- 
i n A Un r, show ut the Marriott Hotel 
? atunla y with ten models 
nowing the latest clothes und 
V ^sones for the 1986 season. 
JV” Lana Blsbarat or the 
fk one of. the mod- 

frLJ u ^e Star that proceeds 
om the show will go to a num- 
r of charity projects. 

ihfr e ,* na,1 > r women attending 
0 fashion show managed to ful- 

31 OCTOBER 1985 



Ready for a gala event 

fill two purposes at the one lime, 
catching up on the fashions anu 
helping a good cause. 

Designer Tor the programme 
was Basem Jawad with Sahar Qa- 
tan us make-up special- 
ist. 


Colours for the winter will be 
red. green, black and white as 
the elcgunl suits showed though 
tlie gorgeous wedding dresses 
kept to the traditional white. 


people 
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Halloween 


OCTOBER 3 1ST is Halloween, a holiday widely eelebruted 
in the United Slates mainly by children but also enjoyed by 
adults. Decorative symbols for this day include pumpkins 
with faces carved in them und lighted from inside by can- 
dles, paper cut-outs of black cats with thuir backs arched in 
aggressive poses, drawings of witches riding through the air 
on broomsticks, ghosts. Tairies and goblins. The multi- 
-coloured Indian corn, or maize, tied in bundles is also used 
to hang on walls as embellishments. 

Early in the evening of this day the children dress up in 
their costumes Some of the favourite disguises are a sheet 
with two holes for the eyes that transform-, the child into a 
one- day ghost, witches’ dress with long black cape and 
pointed hat and maybe a large plastic nose to make Ihe child 
more fearsome, fairy pt in cesses with satin and lace dresses 
and a sparkling magic wand with a stai at tlu* end to hold in 
the hand, .ill sorts of animal suits, cowboys, hobos, and. 
since the TV became an integral part of all our lives, a lull 
cast of the favourite television characters. 

The children lake large bugs along with them as they visit 
the neighbourhood, knocking on eucl* door When the 
householder answers the door the children all call out. 
"Trick or treat." Then they are offered candies, mils and 
cookies, or else they have the option of playing a trick. 

It is all in fun. and nowadays many children, instead of 
asking for sweets for themselves have traded their hags for 
collection (ins for many chanties, among them the UNESCO 
Children s Fund, and gulhei up money for the benefit of 
others. 

And there are parties, some for children and some for 
their parents, again in costumes. Always a part of the 
games, is 'bobbing for apples’. It involves a large tub of 
water in which apples nrc flouting. The participants suutd 
around the tub. with their hands behind them and then have 
to try to pick an apple out of the water with their teeth only 
This was originally a superstitious game. In fact the holi/duy 
itself had its origins in pagan practices. 

Its name means hallowed, or blessed, evening and centu- 
ries ago (he day was considered the time of year in which 
both good and bud spirits roamed the earth Ghosts and fai- 
ries wandered at night, bonfires were lit. futures told, nnd 
witches rode the skies on brooms. In the ancient Celtic calen- 
dar it was the last day of the year when all sorts of evil enti- 
ties were abroad, when shades of the new year could be de- 
vined. It was also thought to be a harvest festival celebration, 
hence the pumpkins, apples and corn. 

It is all rather strange that this haldiay that originally was 
celebrated by the Druid priests of the ancient Celtic tribes 
should have persisted through these many years, although it 
must be acknowledged that it lias been transformed over the 
centuries from the serious ritual it once was to a day for 
children to dress up in. 

Yet haven't we all learned to follow' customs and cultivate 
habits without looking into the reasons For doing so, search- 
ing back into the past to understand just how these actions 
were established and why — and then deciding logically 
whether we really want to include ourselves in these activi- 
ties. 


. . hw first a message of importance 
from Jacques Cousteau." 
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MANY YEARS ago. the 
porcupine was considered 
by the other animals as the 
strongest. Therefore, it 
was feared by most of 
them. They never wanted 
to have any confrontation 
with it. The fear for this 
animal stemmed from the 
fact that it had long arrow- 
like huiron its skin which 
could 1 pierce through any 
animal and in the event 
kill or wound it. , 


The porcupine had a 
baby who always went out 
to play with the children of 
the other animals. He plso 
enjoyed a great deal of re- 
spect from his colleagues 
because, of his arrow- like 
hair. None of th£ smaller 
animals ever came so close 
when they played together 
for fear of getting wound- 
Cd. | 

The fear and respect for 
the porcupine family conti- 
nued for a long time and 
there was no occasion 
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when any of the animals 
attempted to strike or at- 
tack a porcupine. Yet. this 
fear and respect was not to 
continue forever. One day. 
some friends of the baby 
porcupine came in for a 
visit. While they were 
playing, the mother porcu- 
pine called her son to pu- 
nish her for an offence he 
had committed the previ- 
ous day. The porcupine 
took a long cane and asked 
the baby to lie down. The 
smaller porcupine pleaded 
for forgiveness but the 
mother insisted on the pu- 
nishment. 

At this stage, the other 
animals began wondering 
what sort of punishment 
the porcupine was going to 
mete out to her son. They 
knew that the porcupine's 
arrow- like hair will absorb 
any external attack or a 
kick. So, they kept a dis- 
tance and watched the por- 
cupine advance ferociously 
towards the baby. 


When she got hold of 
her son, she put him down 
( his back on the floor) and 
administered six lashes in 
the baby's stomach, where 
there were no hairs. The 
animals who stood by be- 
came very surprised to see 
the baby porcupine crying 
because the lashes were 
not strong enough for him 
to cry for a long time. 
However they soon came 
to understand the baby 
porcupine was crying be- 
cause its vulnerability had 
been exposed. 

When one of his friends 
asked him why the little 
punishment had made him 
so sad, the baby porcupine 
replied: “It is not the pu- 
nishment that makes me 
cry, but the fact that my 
own mother has exposed 
my weakness before you. 
Now you all know which 
part of my body to hit 
where I will feel the 
pain." 

And true to his belief, 
henceforth, the animals' 
fear and respect for the 
porcupines waned be- 
cause they all came to 
know that after all, that 
animal was vulnerable 
somewhere. 



BROWN PEUCAN IN FLIGHT 




HOW A BIRD FLIES? 


THERE IS at least one kind of animal which really 
flies, the bat; there are some birds, for example the 
ostrich, rhea, emu and cassowary, which do not fly but 
run. Speaking generally, however, birds are made to 
fly. It used to be thought that this power came from the 
fact that their bones are hollow and can be filled with 
air, or because they have little sacs filled with air all 
over the body. But today it is no longer thought that 
these sacs and air-filled bones make the bird able to 
fly. It is better to look at the way in which a bird Is 
shaped. It looks like a boat with a breast-bone for a 
keel; and if we think of the air as in some way like the 
water, we shall see how this keel helps the bird. Air, of 
course, has much less resistance in it than water; but 
the bird in the air and the fish in the water have much 
in common. With its wings the bird propels itself 
through the air, and just as a boat has a rudder by 
means Of which it is steered, so the bird uses the fea- 
thers of its tail to steer its course. It has been said that 
in proportion to its size, the wings of a bird are approx- 
imately two hundred and forty times more powerful 
than the arms of a man. 


By FRANCESCO WALDNER 


ARIES ~t March 2 Isl to April 20th 

.. You wili'be able to make amends for a , 
past omission. Consider carefully before 
.rotting pen to paper and deliberate pgain be- 
fore posting tbe toller. Think hard and long 
before choosing between alternatives: Keep 
calm even if those around you are in a great 
hurry, One thing ai a time. You Will get on', 
better With Leo and Virgo than with' Libra. 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th , 

< • You should not be frivolous Just now, nor 
however should you be excessively serious. 
Avoid allowing some older. relative* to diet-; 
tte.to you. You must beware of treating a 
djeni m a manner which ; could lope , him. 
You win be able to find a new approach to 
art abiding problem.,. Avoid drinking and 
imokiitg to excbss. You will gat. on better 
wjth,’ Virgo Bhd libra than with Uo. ; 
G^MINI -^ Miy 2 .1st to June 20 jh : 

; You should take care tV. foster m'qrfi inti- 
mate relationships; Yoti will have some* 
(fling to be Mealed about.; Your 'contacts will - 
help you to get things done. You ahbuid t» v - 
’.Warn, of errors, both your own ..arid those 
mode by otljofcs. Try to' otavffJjydu dp not 
Omh-.to do, now what should be dbno how. 
>,-D».itot raw <tdd much brt:|ruuttcm. Watch 
ydyr diet. :You wtlliet on belter with UV 
«M Ub?*th*a with Virgo. .? J •; i : •> 

June; 2 1 at jo July 2 Igl f 7' 


LEO r— July 22nd to August 2 1st 

You will be able to do something to Im- 
prove your financial situation. Do not do 
anything that would nuke a difficult situa- 
? v * n warse - Your skill and intelligence 
will help you. to keep out of trouble. You 
shmild do aU you can to Stay on good terms 
with your friends. 'An older relation may 
prove iq be a little troublesome. Do not push 
yourself to the limit. You will gel on better 
with Ubra and Sagittarius than with Scor- ■ 
pio. 


VIRGO 

21st 


August 22nd < to September 


Do all you can to avoid a confrontation: If! 
you want ,fo make good progress you will 
have to work very hard.' If you , rely on ft - \ *: 
vouritisin for advancement you .will be dig->. 

f rointed.' A little > more bommonsense Is--, 
it what the situation requires. .You should- 

more inclined’ (O tnmliAni.i if 


FOR™ ~ October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1st 

You should think a little longer before 
making up your mind. Dp not be loo greatly 
swayed by what others think, but do not ig- 
nore their opinion either. Try 16 make sure 
that jrou do not say one thing and do anoth- 
er. where finances are concerned you 
must continue to exercise caution and avoid 
getting into debt. Dot all you can to preserve 
your peace. of mind. You wlU get on better 
Yfflh Virgo and Gemini than with Leo. 


D.wSta.OT ~ N0Tember 21 !“ d ’ '° 


;\ ou ®hlc to come far closer to your 
Q r n fll y° u sllould av °W being motivated 
P//* Y ° u find It. easier, than 
Jwi « good^ rtsulls. .YOU' will be 

awe to deal I with a tricky situation only if 

VOU keen Ofltm T r\i Ia i 


AQUARIUS — January 20 th fo Febra- 
ary 18th 

You should not start on something 
before you have completed something 1 m 
which you are engaged. A little more gen 
erosity on your part would. come i W 
amiss. Now is the time to take Ibe ini 
live, but you should consider each elterw. 
live before making up your mind. 
sure .you do not spend more than you ® 
Avoid being pretentious-. You 
better with Libra and Virgo than with L*ft 

PISCES — February J9tb to 
20 th 




time io make -amenta:. Tfate' wllibe 
Yont Tamlly aadYou 
diaei.noHo allow them’ Xa become 


l^^'ta'flU?e^Lyoudonot ik>. anything 
, that . them tobeedmp worse. Be 

: .itwi that jwy tW ppl'do; MytWpfi <1**1 would 
merely iqalo:rk‘it existing: problem, Worse, 
v You. will mi bn botldr wim Viraq and Scdr- 

• pia iban Etth l.lhi*. fc-’.'P'-t 


® U ?,v B ?iOfl i«cojtdflfy ntaUcr W dUu'act 
! 'rV°M r -jw of ljunjbur wfif ■ 

yoq hi good ‘stead. You shotiid never: 


’ ^'';Me‘gl : with ,a : diMoult, si- 

-resources to 

; W so. You should make a greater effort lo 

i 1 others'. Try to; be 
ajillje mo^ tidy.and;rtwth6dlcai; Avpfd get- 
‘ Witiciilarly where, 
■ -ffiafhtKy ni ^ ^ rn0d - ^9 m be'sure 
r!^ you Would 


You will be able to do MntfNai 
had not thought- possible. You will be 
. and should Jearn from e *^ j i ' c n t ( ; r jht- 
■ should pul reason before Instlnc . 

pulse.. You should not uy to not 

c^ri walk. Whatever you,do. jmu m* , 

' betray a confidence or- give away M up 
Do not rely on hearsay and ^ teller 
Vour:own niind. Ypu wllLgel ® n be 
Go Ond Libra than with Virgo. 

. ■ - - ' ' ■ r .i 

PREVIEW FOR THOSE BORN T*® 8 
WEEK. 

iThe^ will be some tensions, but yojj r ^ 
perience and intelligence will snow y 
W deal with them: Your P e «^J5ny *• 
tlonai' life Is likely Jo Li^peity or . 
mands on your, friends. Avoid wtng 0 f 
proud, ^ should try to resolve oH in 
ambiguity. You should have mo w 

yourself and if you do you will W-f. 
avoid failing into: a trap 
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“Oh, yeaaaaah? ... Your mother 
lives In an Army bootl” 


The 


By GARY LARSON 





1 

/^I'M TOO GOODEN 
TO BE JUSTA 
^MISS SNAKE!!/ 


•V 
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(Efje Jerusalem &ta? 



UN TELEYI 


our C\ 
guide | . 


Channel 6 


programmes 

from 

2-8 November 


Cinema 
Corner 


By Reem Yasin 


‘Evil Under The Sun’ 





A Passage to India 

From Forster to Lean 


Nigel Stewert as Barry Reynolds, Judy Lae as Alison Reynolds ' in MISSING FROM HOME. Friday 
at 9:10. J 


Saturday 2 Novem- 
ber 

* 8.30 ITS YOUR MOVE, 
“Put to the Test”; Mathew 
and his classmates try to play 
tricks on their teacher to get 
the test questions: 

* 9:10 AUTOMANIA, 

“ Car- Y- People": In pro-. . 
gramme five in the series, . 
“Automania" travels to Bja- 
zl! and India to look at the 
economic and. social costs Of . 
commitment; tdthecar. 

\ 10:20 - ‘ •DEMPSY’’, A 
best seller part I : Deinpsy is a' 
four-hour mini-series about . , 
an American hero, a fighting * 
farm boy who .struggled his ■ 
way up lo reign ft* 7 years as 
the heaVy weight boxing 
champion of the world: But ' 
.success' took his toll on his 
pmfconal ; life, Treat WiU- ;, 
.lams as; lack Dempsey. Co*; ; 
Stars: Sally Keller, 5am Wat- 
■Vrston apd Victoria Tennant, . 

Sunday 3 : Nbvenir 

■- ■, -'•••; 

! J St 3b CHANCE TN A-'. • 
MILLION, Man -of Irenes 
Wheh.Thhmas ( AUsbn’S cou* ■ 
mm> domei;upto town tdgaio : 
fr- Cliff Richard :cpqcert. he 
suffers' g se^es of unhappy -... 
ejtporicncts, du<J,pf Course. . 


convinced ' that 'Tort Vis € y 
bruiser^, « a resutL,of;sfrofng - 
:hfm, involved iri'twojpuVng-I; 
bts. Thdmg* ? wpf rlbs dnd thb.;V '■ 
Infer yentlph AIisoo? ; d ^ 

punflh^bedl lead to Allsori Ids'- 
jqgh$r Dal andther iti- , ^ 
np«at vfdflni of. Toin*s disas-i . . 


sticks, knives and swords and 
includes a comprehensive un- 
armed defence system. Based 
on Chinese and Indian sys- 
tems, it was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the 17 th and 1 8th 
century European fencing 
techniques introduced to the 
Philippines by Spanish colon- 
ists. COcoy Canete is the un- 
disputed master of Eskrima, 
and bis additions to the sys- 
tem of sophisticated Japanese 
techniques have made ft even - 
more effective as a fighting 
art. '■ 

* 10:20 DEMPSY. part 2 

Monday 4 Novem- 
ber-; 

• * 8 : 30 THREE UP, TWO 
DOWN:. 1 Sadi 'and Dephne 
have been sharing the flat for 
a few weeks how, - but things 
have not improved with time, . 
Daphne IHeS to ‘lead as nor- ' 
nial a life as pssible and to 
forget Sam's presence .but' 
Unas that It is Impossible to 
ignore him altogether. 

* 9: 1 0 BERGERAC. “See 
you : in 1 Moscow” i Margaret 
Sempleman (Getry O’Hara) 
Senior Civil Servant, has been : 
discovered handing over top ;' 
secret information /to the 

; Russian authorities. She at-' 

, tempts Id: escape to Moscow 
via- ; Weymouth ; and ; J ersey.’ . 
Boi'gerac la .wafaedof her . 

: presence - On :the- isitmcLand, 

, : Wfh the; jjeln , df ;! .Ml 6v ; at- S 
• tempts to find her. The Russ* ; 
lank; realising that -Seinbie- ■ 

: min is a threat to their Secure. > 
Ity network senn a agent- 
kUI her. 

J? 1 0.10 BENJAMW FRAK- ! 
■ ,KUNi pact 2 i ..yj | • ■. J 

; ! ^;e'?cl^y;l5:;viSloVixn- i 

' fus* .v.: 1 •. Hi v ' - 


! . art of; thfp'Philidpjites <■* ;is : ‘ ai-^ ii ; ; , *2 r l*WA fcwtonas l6beoer;> .company; ■ St 


from the fever which was 
about to end her life. And 
Richard returned to Bleak 
House and to his beloved 
(Ada). 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM, 
"Lazy Ace*.’ : A professional 
gambler won a great amount 
of money in a big gambling 
game. But he lost the money 
when the bank was robbed. 

Wednesday 6 ] Nov- 
ember: 

1 * 8:30 THREE'S COM- 

PANY, ‘Hearts and Flowers' ’- 
: Janet’s supervisor at the 
flowershop is always disturb- 
ing and irritating Janet, but 
Jack knows how to handle 
this problem and help Janet. 

* . = 9 :"i 0 CONNECTION, 
“The Wheel of Fortune” . . 

, ■ 10 1 i0 REMINGTON 

. . : STEELE, * * Steel Your Heart 
■' ■Away” . 

; Thursday TNoyem- i 
ber 

, * 8:30 EMERGENCY { 

; ROOM, “Growing Pains”: Dr 
: Shinefeld cannot leave prac- 1 
, ticlng medicine, so he turns 
1 : down -a very attractive busl- , 
v-' neisd^al. _ ;'■/ !■;: ; 

> 9: 10 SCENE OF CRIME, , 
. ■ “ Murder oft the Rocks’ ’ . . ; ■ 

••• '■ 10:20 TPEATURE FILM, , 

‘ jEVa Under the Sun”: One 
of Agatha Christie's . mys- 
. (eries: A murder i$ committed 1 
■ jit a small. hotel on a far away 
;! "iaiapd: - J .S- yy. ■ I 

1 HOME, episode li AUison 
■ ‘ ; lorry Reynolds have been 
•i; for ,115 

1 happy Jn. her., - 


IT IS not very often that the 
British Council in Amman has 
the chance to boast of show- 
ing good films. The least 
cinematically active cultural 
centre in town, the British 
Council, however, does a oc- 
casionally surprise us by 
presenting some outstanding 
productions. The most recent 
example was a screening of 
"A Passage to India”, a 
1984 Oscar winning film. 

Based on EM Forster* s most 
celebrated novel about the 
British Raj in India, the film 
is directed, edited and written 
for the screen by the inter- 
nationally acknowledged mas- 
ter, David Lean. The director 
of magnificent films like “Dr 
Zhivago' ’ , • 1 Lawrence of 

Arabia", “Bridge on the 
River Kwai” and "Ryan’s 
I Daughter’ ’ . David Lean’ s 
7 work is mostly characterised 
[ by its outstanding use of land- 
scape and breathtaking pano- 
J ramas of natural scenery, ‘ ‘ A 
(Passage to India" is no excep- 
tion to that general rule — 
ithough the film would have 
Jbeen more appropriately ap- 
preciated had it been shown 
‘on the wide screen for which 
it was intended. 

Nevertheless,. ‘A Passage to 
India" stands out as a notable 
work of art, a .fascinating film 
based on a great novel. It is 
EM Forster’s wonderland 
seen through Lean's looking 
glass". Although it is the 
stunning photography that 
first strikes us in the film, it 
is primarily a human drama 
presented In intricate detail 
reflecting the philosophy of 
its original author. 

In one of his most quoted 
letters to his Indian friend to 
whom "A passage to India" 

Is dedicated, Forster wrote, 

“ When I began the book I 
thought of it as a little bridge 
of sympathy between East and ‘ 
West, but this conception has 1 
Jiad to go, my sense of truth ’ 


forbids anything so comfort- 
able”. So despite individual 
attempts at (Mrs Moore and 
Fielding) communication the 
fact remains that East is East 
and West is West. 

This is dramatically man- 
ifested when Adela Quested 
travels all the way from Eng- 
land to India to marry her 
ilancde Ronnig Measlep. 
Together with her mother-in- 
law to be, Mrs Moore, Adela 
wants to break away from the 
constraints of British colonial 
society and to see the "real 
India". They are delighted to 
be introduced to a young In- 
dian doctor (Dr Aziz) whom 
Mrs Moore genuinely likes 
and trusts. They agree to go 
with him on an excursion to 
see the mysterious Marabar 
Caves. 

The trip proves to be a great 
disaster that triggers off a 
chain of tragic events. Alorte 
with Dr Aziz in one of the 
caves, Adela fails to under- 
stand her own awkward feel- 
ings and gets "hallucina- 
tions”. Dr Aziz is charged 
with attempted assault on her 
and is put on trial bringing 
events to a head and alraosl 
igniting a national rebellion. 

Aziz is eventually acquitted 
when Adela herself drops the 
charges to the consternation 
of most of her compatriots. 
The trial itself becomes the 
spotlight that dramatically ex- 
poses the gulf between the 
two cultures. 

Although Adela and Aziz 
are the centre of the dramatic 
action, it Is mostly the perfor- 
mance of the other characters 
(especially Fielding and Mrs 

Moore) that greatly enrich IM 

film. Peggy Ashcroft.. «™ 
won the film its Oscar in ber 
most endearing , role « 
Moore (Dr Aziz’s true fneg 
gave a portrayal ofperfecliM 
giving the whole film d* cen- 
tre of humanity, candour ana 
truth. 
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I Video tops 

Latest arrivals , 

> T^e Computer wore 
Tennis : Shoes' eySilver 
f Rreduti Racer • : Stare- 
flight One • Mufder in 
the Rue Morue •, The 
Archer and the Sor- ‘‘ 

deress.# Wanted (Irtv . 

Arab: • Al- ; : 

.Thp^n v- 

: Okdriilaii : W^ekencl.c 
For It i»v;Julia ,: r«i . 
The .Bridge BotWeeh' 
[The; Stuntman; i p^i; 

meisani - Telii 

py;. 


On Demand in, 
Amman 

I . The Power of Love — . 
Jennifer Rush 

21 Take On Me-A-H^ 
3: Trapped - e° loftel 

4. If I Was — Midge U f ^ 
" 5'; : Alive and KicklrtS 
Simple. Minds . ; lrthn 

6‘, St, Elmo’s Fife- J°? n 

r! 7; Part Time Lover 
vie Wonder . . ’ "■ : 

: 8/. Oaitabler.- Madopna.. 
9; Single Ufe.-r ,;u. 
Ip. -She’s So Beautifw 1 . . 
Cliff Richard • 

II, Body Rock — m 


; ^Running Free - W. 
. . Maiden , i .. ; ' : ; l . crirle 1 
* ■ 1 3V- ‘ The Lodgdfs .rr 

y^y :.y 


Courtesy E.M-C* 

ineisani . 

1 A1 4 Ad ham C^nte 



Wat 
6 

0 9 8 5 4 3 6 K f 2 

0 9432 0 8 6 

* 10 7 4 .196 

South 
# A 9 
V Q 10 6 
0 K J 10 6 
A K Q J 3 
Dealer East. 

N— S vulnenUe. 

East opened with a weak 
Two Spades on this deal from 
pairs play and North-South 


North 
• J'8 3 3 
0 A J 
0 A Q 7 
4 A 862 
East 


K Q 10 8 7 4 
K 7 2 


West led a spade to the 10 
and. ace. When all followed to 
two rounds of trumps the dec- 
larer drew a third round and 
took the heart finesse. This 
lost and he was one down. 

‘ Wasn't that a hit feeble?' 
said North. ' You have a count 
of the spades, so can't you 
end-play East? Throw him in 
with a spade at trick eleven 
and he has to return a heart '. 

‘No, I'm a trick short 1 , 
Bald South. ‘My last four 
cards are a spade and three 
hearts, not two hearts. The 
heart finesse could have been 
right; they open weak Two 
bids on nothing these days'. 

North seemed uncertain but 
said no more. Both players 
overlooked the significance of 
South* 9 of spades. After 
three rounds or clubs and 
three of diamonds South can 
exit with the 9 of spades to 
East's queen. Now East is 
forced to concede a trick In 
spades or hearts, or concede 
a rufT-and-dlsoard. 


■ a n i 

■ ■ n 

■ ■HI 

h n ■ 

■ ■ i 


8. Conquest v J. Howell. 
Orleveson Grant British 
Championship 1985. Stuart 
Conquest and Janies Howell, 
both 18, qualified as interna- 
tional masters with their good 

K zVonnances at Lloyds Back 
August. A few days earlier 
they met in this diagram 
where Conquest (White, to 
play), looks in trouble be- 
cause of Black's queen-winning 
threat 1 . . . (RxB; 3 QxR. 
Kt— Q3 oh. How Bhotild White 
continue? 


TARGET 


Word Same 


HOW many words of four let- 
ters or more can you make 
rom the letters shown here? 

roaKing a word, each letter 
“ay be used once only. Each 


entertainment 



L aIw 

A lflS 

s meI R 


word must contain the large 
letter, and there must be at 
least one nine-letter word in 
the list. No plurals; no fore- 
ign words; no proper names. 
TODAY’S TARGET: 17 

words, good; 21 words, very 
good; 25 words, excellent. 


:> THE STAR TWO-WAY TEASER 


8e the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzl 
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CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

9 Boon many wilt be Jogglna 
and running: not me I (3. ST 

10 The silent Mr Turner le a 
musician (Bl 

12 Support the poetponemeat (4) 

13 Olve the agent tne music and 
go off (61 

14 Be told, the time after, to 
cheer up (7) 

15 The rest don't eat after a 
meal CO) 

17 Quickly adopt an attitude 
tW'o wrong In it (0j 

IS Once one names, awakens :7i 

20 Flock right beck, in the asms 


confusion (6i 
21 Old, but not 
slon (4) 

24 Not Identified 


out of commli- 


24 Not Identified among the also- 

rans (8) _ . 

25 Gets one angry — blazing ifl) 

28 Objects and one atops (4) 

29 Gracious 1 K romance with a 


labourer I (8) 

31 Getting a runny bunch about 
it. disconnect it (7) 

34 Finding the cod Is off — and 
highly so (8) 

3fi Obviously surprised by the 
game nth (9) 

38 Hunt madly about. Are out 
to find (71 

39 Opening with a -resident: a 
man (6) 

40 Quits and. heavens, has gonei 

41 royal Diana is wandering 
round the island <81 

42 Doesn't like to loosen the lies 
in it and bolds bock (Bi 


DOWN 

1 Not bad as after-dinner port 
<roes? (8) 


2 Turn a peculiar grey nt the 
Inside (81 

3 In return, for Instance, learns 
about the officers (8) 

4 The passage Is neat and tidy, 
we'n told (6j 

5 Blue is not right (8) 

S The hands are where tbe flag 
Is (2. 3. B: 

7 Join the English diplomat t?) 

S Elizabeth's right in that 
they're beds (8) 

I f Isn't wrong about the goal one 
has In view (7j 

16 A singer nt the the datuant * 

19 Beaten by The Tin Man |0) 

20 Unhappy and out up when we 
went in (3) 

22 Exhausted, passed away |5| 

23 Medication that has some 
prestige attached to It? ( 8 ) 

26 what even the myopic could 
see was dangerous fa, 5 j 

26 Paddy is with one again (3) 

27 Informs oneself about the ind 

unrest in explosive Peru i 6 , 2 i 

3D A songstress but not "The 
Singing Nun”? 18 ) 

31 All that is, according to the 
dictionary, one composition 
(8) 

32 How tall the prince la ? ( 8 : 

33 Eat the perch in the middle 
(7> 

35 le you understand perceived 
to be unstable i8j 

38 "Hang on", you aay with im- 
portance ( 8 ) 

37 Aak to have the article writ- 
ten In 8 different vein ( 6 ) 

lEMiST PUZZLE 



21 122 


Si 


10 rtnblgulty in a lew 

12* 386 days (4) 

13 Plaaeof worship i0> 

14 Decorate (7) 

15 Suggested (9) 

17 Australian marsupial 

18 If) 

20 Material (6) 

21 Him (41 
24 Substitutes (Bj 
28 Impasse (8) 

28 Consumes (4) 

29 Rasp (6) 

31 Juniper 17) 

34 Imminent (9) 

36 Declaration 19) 


38 The New World |7| 

30 Very small 16) 

40 Dry sherry (4) 

41 Number of holes m 

42 ^hua'ls) 

2 Overcome with 
amazement (8) 

3 g^5% t r 

6 Set of letters (8) 

8 Blue-veined cheeaa 
(lot 

7 Aromatic plant (7) 

8 Person with absence 
of pigmentation 18 ) 

11 Camara part ill 

18 Fingerless glove :6) 

19 Prevent (B) 

20 Lettuce (Si 
22 Old coin (6) 

23 Claim (Q) 

26 Inoculated (ID) 

20 Female deer (8) 

27 Aquntlo bird (7) 

10 Tiff (8) 

31 Surprised (8) 

32 Limited In supply (6) 


9 Collect! 


MSW 


33 Deep perception ( 7 ) 
35 Summary (6j 
38 governing body ifl) 
37 Senior journalist (6i 


sgaia'itt 


Liy-woman 


SJ 2 »n. an Argument, 81, Sta 
Preel*. 38. Senate, 87. EdUor 


GUERPHLLA CAMPAK3M 



TH^ JERUSALEM' STAR 23 







































